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ES YOUR STAGE LIGHTING INSTRUMENTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


—thoughtfully chosen and properly located through expert advice make possible results 
| and economies which are convincing and practical. We have always maintained an 
| advisory service for our clients and know that when a sale of its stage lighting instru- 
ments is made, satisfaction is assured. (| This first cost of our lighting units may be, 
in some cases, higher than those of commercial manufacturers, but the users of our 
scientifically designed and highly efficient units have found that not as many are re- 
quired and that our high grade construction forestalls many replacements. (| We have 
| mot copied, but through careful study combined with a practical working knowledge 
of stage conditions and modern desires we have made constant and radical develop- 
| ments in the art of stage lighting. Each new lighting instrument which we have offered 

for sale has its unique features. Several may be used in more than one specific way. 


CE IK 


| A Few Pevear Developments 
“SOFT-EDGE” SPOT, TORMENTOR AND TEASER LENS UNITS 


Producing spots of concentrated light with inconspicuous edges, permitting the building up 
smoothly blended and plastic stage pictures on any section of the acting area, without harsh outlines. 


CYCLORAMA COLOR MIXING UNITS 
for high and close operation 


| These units are so designed that they project a sheet of equally blended color as well as uniform 
illumination over the entire plane surface of a cycle. Our primary colors are used. 


BOX LIGHTS AND PROJECTOR UNITS 
Wellesley and Pilgrim types 
All with large interchangeable metal mirrors. A single unit may be dimmed or colors changed manually 


without shadows or color streaks. These units are highly efficient for outdoor pageants or stage 
moon and sunlight beams through window and door openings on a fully lighted stage. 


BALCONY FRONT UNITS 


Small and compact with shutter fronts 


Special lenses direct an extremely powerful rectangular beam of light to the stage apron. The beam 
is wide, but its height is only enough to cover the entire figure of an actor. 


FOOTLIGHT UNITS 
for indirect or direct illumination 
A unique self-contained and removable combination unit of high efficiency. 
REMOTE HEAD SPOT DEVICE—for our 1000 Watt Spotlight Hoods. This special 


device will produce a very bright spot, which has a minimum spread of twelve inches, 
at a distance of two hundred feet. 


Some of Our Better Known Clients 


The Theatre Guild, Inc., New York, Yale University Theatre, New Haven, 
| Three-quarters equipment. Three-quarters equipment. 

Walter Hampden, Full equipment. : Carolina Playmakers, Full equipment. 
| Repertory Theatre of Boston, Full equip- 
| ment. Also many schools and Little Theatres. 


Please do not request a catalogue; we have none. Write us of your stage conditions 
| and desires. Supplement your letter with a dimensioned plan and section through your 
| auditorium and stage. We can then aid you in your selection and location of our 
modern stage lighting units or equipment. 


| PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY COMPANY 
STAGE DESIGNERS AND LIGHTING ENGINEERS 


71 BrRIMMER STREET Boston Mass. 
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AMERICAN LABORATORY 
THEATRE ¢ THEATRE ARTS 
INSTITUTE ¢ NEW YORK CITY 


222 East 54th Street Plaza 5100 
Next EiGHt Montus’ Course BéGINs OCTOBER IsT, 1929 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY : : : STAGE WorK 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA : : TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 








“To reach real solid success on the stage, one must have 
besides ability, real, thorough training. 

“In my opinion there is no one in America more qualified 
to teach this art than Madame Ouspenskaya, who teaches 
the same technique I had the privilege of receiving when I 
studied in the school of the Moscow Art Theatre.” 

ALLA NAZIMOVA, 











Technical Training in Voice Production, Ballet, Body Rhythm, 
Diction, Fencing 
For Information Apply to 
Mr. GEORGE BIRSE, GENERAL MANAGER 
222 East 54th Street, N. Y. C. Plaza 5100 
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The John Day Company 


announces publication of 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


with an introduction by John Mason Brown 







COLLECTION of one hundred and fifty reproductions of photographs, 

engravings, drawings and paintings, presenting the arts of the theatre— 

the stages, productions, costumes, designs, settings, etc.—as developed during 

every period of theatrical history from the days of the Greeks to our own. 
For the use of theatre-lovers, students and teachers. 
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i. To illustrate courses in the history of the drama. 

2. Tosupplement students’ or teachers’ note-books on the 
development of the theatre, stage design, costume, etc. 

3. Toserve as models for classes in stage design or lighting 
or for settings of period plays. 

4 To extra-illustrate general books on the theatre used in 
reading or reference. 

5S. To be used in conjunction with current books and 
magazines on the arts of the theatre. 


Price $2.50 a set, boxed (plus postage) 


Order direct 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


386-4th Avenue - - New York 
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“WARDMA 
HOTEL 








PAR 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE RESORT HOTEL 
of the 


NATION’S CAPITAL 
Within 10 minutes of 
The White House. 


1200 Sunshine Rooms (All 
outside) with Bath. 


$5.00 SINGLE 
$8.00 DOUBLE 


RIDING - GOLF 
SWIMMING - TENNIS 





Aerial Searchlight visible 50 
miles casting its rays from 
our roof. 











Write for Special Summer Rates 


HARRY WARDMAN, Pres. 
L. G. MOORE, Mng. Dir. 
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CANADIAN 
FOLKMUSIC FESTIVALS 


The music, dances, and handicrafts of 


Canada’s contrasting races ... dramatized 


in six gay festivals. 


HIGHLAND GATHERING 

Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 2... . Scottish Music Festival (3rd 
Annual) . .. champion highland dancers 
and pipers. ; “Flora and Prince 
Charlie,” ballad opera. . Gaelic folk 
opera by Hebrideans of Vancouver. .. . 
Marjory Kennedy Fraser in Hebridean 
songs ... noted Canadian singers, include 
Brownie Peebles, Stanley Maxted, Kath- 
erine Wright. ... Dominion Amateur Track 
and Field Championships. 


ENGLISH FOLKMUSIC AND DANCE 
FESTIVAL 

Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Nov. 13 to 18. 
The English Singers, Morris Dancers, R. 
Vaughan Williams’ folk opera, “Hugh the 
Drover,” “On the Road to the Rio Grande,” 
sea chantey opera, Madrigals and Ballads 
of 6 centuries. 


YULETIDE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Dec. 23 to 
30 (2nd Annual). ... Christmas music, 


Christmas plays, folkdances, Yule Log and 
Boar’s Head. 


SEA MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Jan. 15 to 
18, 1930 (2nd Annual). . Sea music of 
all nations. 

GREAT WEST CANADIAN FOLKSONG 
FOLKDANCE AND HANDICRAFT 
FESTIVAL 
Palliser Hotel, Calgary, probably March 12 

to 15, 1930 (3rd Annual). 

FRENCH CANADIAN FOLKSONG 
FOLKDANCE AND HANDICRAFT 
FESTIVAL 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, May 21 to 24, 

1930 (3rd Biennial). 


Booklets of each festival now in preparation. 
Free. If you wish to be on mailing list, write. 


CANADIAN FOLKSONG FESTIVALS 


Room 318, Windsor Station, Montreal Can. 
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Fully Illustrated—Suggestions for 
Settings—Costumes—Properties 
Price $.75 
Order from The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


The 
Provincetown Playhouse 


Board of Directors 
ArtHuR L. Carns Harotp McGee 
SARRETT H. CLARK EuGENE O'NEILI 
M. ELeanor FITZGERALD Ouiver M. SAYLER 
James LIGHT CLEON THROCKMORTON 

Harry WEINBERGER 

Season 1929—1930 
Removal to THE GARRICK THEATRE, 65 
West 35th Street, which will be renamed THE 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE in THE 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Production of five new plays chosen from the follow- 
ing list: ‘““TREAD THE GREEN GRASS,” by Paul 
Green, author of “In Abraham’s Bosom;” “NATIVE 
GROUND” and “MUD ON THE HOOFS,” by 
Virgil Geddes, author of ‘‘The Earth Between;” 
“FIESTA,” by Michael Gold; a New Play by E. E. 
Cummines, author of “Him; New Plays by Lynn 
Riggs, E. P. Conkle, and Others. 
\ Membership and Fund Campaign, beginning imme- 
diately, with 5,000 Subscribers at $10 each and an 
Operating Fund of $75,000 as its goal. 
We offer you the privilege of sharing in our work. 
Ten dollars purchases a seat for each of five produc- 
tions. Fifteen dollars purchases a seat for each 
premiere. Any sum from $1 upward makes you a par- 
ticipant in our experiment in the art of the theatre. 
Write to The Experimental Theatre, Inc., 133 Mac- 
dougal St., N. Y. C., for Booklet descriptive of Pas 
Present and Future of The Provincetown Playhouse. 








Next Season why not give one 
of these Longmans’ successes? 


SUN - UP 


The famous three-act North 
Carolina Folk Play by Lula 
Vollmer. One interior set. Tri- 
umphant professional success in 
the United States and England. 
Books, each, $1.00. 


THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 


A delightful comedy in three acts by Robert 
Emmet Sherwood, author of THE ROAD TO 
ROME. One Interior. An instantaneous suc- 
cess with amateurs. Books, each, 75 cents. 


THE SWAN 
LK 


A three-act comedy by Molnar. 
8 women and 9 men. We are 
exclusive agents for the amateur 
acting rights. Until publication 
borrow the Ms. and a set of 
parts. Contains the original 
stage business used by Eva Le- 
Gallienne. 


Director’s Manuscript Lent 


LONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 
ie Mi Ml, Ml, Ml, Ml, Ll, ln, ln, ln, ln, ln, LO A, ln, ln ln. ly, li 








WALTER H. BAKER CO. 
Play Publishers 


Incorporated 


1920 


Founded 


1845 





UR Catalogue for 1930 is now 
printing. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty new titles. A copy 
will be mailed to any address upon 
request. BAKER’S—the only place 
in the states where the plays of all 
publishers are carried in stock. 
Rapid and efficient mail service to 
all parts of the world. 


WALTER H. BAKER Co. 


41 Winter Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE PEGASUS PRESS 


calls to the attention of collectors, students, and artists important publica- 
tions in the arts, combining the finest scholarship with beautiful production. 
These include definitive volumes on the history of European art by inter- 
national authorities (Pantheon Series); special monographs, the arts outside 
of Europe, items on typography, calligraphy, book making (Pegasus Press); 
classics in limited hand press editions from original Bodoni types, bound in 


vellum (Bodoni Editions). 


FROM THE PANTHEON SERIES 


FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE TRECENTO, Pietro Toesca .. .. .. «. «. $42.00 
Large quarto 199 pages including 119 collotype plates 
GERMAN ILLUMINATION, Adolph Goldschmidt .. .. .. .. .. «. 2volumes $63.00 


Large quarto 350 pages including 200 collotype plates 
Vol. I Carolingian Period; Vol. II Ortonian Period 


SPANISH ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE, A. Kéngsley-Portr .. .. .. 2volumes $63.00 
Large quarto 384 pages including 160 collotype plates 


FROM THE PEGASUS PRESS DIVISION 


THE DRAWINGS OF TIEPOLO, Detlev von Hadeln . : . 2volumes $63.00 
Large quarto 235 pages including 200 collotype plates 
THE WRITING BOOK OF ANDRES BRUN, H. Thomas and S. Morison... $35.00 


An important recently discovered calligraphic book. Quarto 48 plates (10 in setaten) 
limited to 150 copics 


SYMBOLUM APOSTOLICUM, Ortokar Smital .. .. .. - «+ $28.00 
Colored facsimile of earliest block-printed book extant, limited t to 150 copies 


FROM THE BODONI EDITIONS 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, Elizabeth Barrett Browning (225 printed) .. $30.00 

THE TEMPEST, William Shakespeare (224 printed) .. .. .. .. co or . $80.00 

LES NUITS, Alfred de Musset (225 printed 6 . $30.00 
Complete list of publications of The Pegasus Press and individual prospectuses on request 











THE PEGASUS PRESS - HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please keep me informed of Pegasus Press publications. I am particularly interested in 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Sir Gordon Craig—The Provincetown Playhouse 
Moves Up—George Ade and American Taste— 
New Playhouses—Tournaments Again 








day honors) who is announced to visit America in the autumn 

to deliver a series of lectures, to hold an exhibition of his draw- 
ings, woodcuts and designs, and to produce at least one Shakes- 
pearean play. Forty-four years ago Craig paid his first visit to 
America, on a tour with Ellen Terry and Sir Henry Irving. 


S33 GORDON CRAIG, it is now, (thanks to the King’s birth- 


ROM the ends of the earth come announcements of other autumn 

visitors:—The Burmese ballet, stronghold of the classic tradition 
and its modern antithesis, the Soviet ballet, said to be the most com- 
plete and successful representation in art of the spirit of the U. S. 
S. R. Argentina to open the New York season and to go over the 
country on a tour already solidly booked. There are hints of the 
Comédie Frangaise, of the Kabuki company from Japan and re- 
newed possibilities of a visit from Mei Lei-fang, the most dis- 
tinguished actor of modern China. And there are the usual promises 
of familiar guests from France, England and Central Europe. 


HE most important and welcome guest of the New York 

theatre next season, however, promises to be a visitor from home, 
called, according to the first official prospectus, the Province- 
town Playhouse in the Garrick Theatre. The Provincetown Play- 
house has, for many years, been not only an organization but the per- 
sonification of an idea that is peculiarly vital to the life of the Ameri- 
can theatre. The name has represented opportunity for the play- 
wright, which is the thing above all others that a growing theatre 
must have if it is to create any native form, develop any fresh mate- 
rial, attain any personality; the thing above all things that our 
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© Wayne Albee, McBride Studio 


Maurice Browne, professional amateur, 
of the big and little theatres; of New York 
and Seattle; founder of the Chicago Little 
Theatre; now manager of the Savoy 
Theatre, London. Co-author of Wings 
Over Europe, producer of Journey's End. 








THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


play’s demise. Mr. Ade accepted and when called upon for a speech 
began something like this: “I have just come back from a visit to 
Indiana. I met my Uncle John Perkins on the street and he said to 
me, ‘George,’ he said, ‘I hear you had a play put on in New York 
and it failed.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘it failed because it was not good.’ My 
uncle thought for a moment, then said, ‘Well, George, if you say it 
wasn’t good, I guess it wasn’t. But how did New York know it?’”’ 

The point of that story, it woud not need to have been explained 
some years ago, was that all of America was supposed to have better 
taste than the metropolis. After lapping up Strange Interlude, how- 
ever, (which Alexander Woollcott calls the “Abie’s Irish Rose of 
the pseudo-intelligentsia’”) from coast to coast, the country may well 
be required to give a new account of its taste to uphold the tradition. 
How much “folks are folks” everywhere may perhaps be tested in 
the list of Broadway successes produced by little theatres through 
the country and recorded in the last pages of this issue. 


HE Seattle Repertory Playhouse, under the direction of Mr. 

and Mrs. Burton James, is one of the new Tributary Theatres 
on the Pacific Coast. Although they have just finished their first 
season, they are already announcing the completion in August of a 
small new playhouse, seating 400. ‘Lhe first year’s repertory included 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, Benelli’s The Jest, Sierra’s The 
Romantic Young Lady, Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, Taylor’s Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, an initial Junior Playhouse production of Rip Van 
Winkle, and Garland Ethel’s In His Image, the last a first perform- 
ance of a first play about Washington life by a Washington play- 
wright. Mr. Ethel is an associate in the Department of English at 
the University of Washington. Besides this full repertory the play- 
house has gone actively into the field of radio plays, doing some of 
the playwriting as well as the producing of several series for the 
American Broadcasting Company. ... The Iowa University Theatre 
was organized in 1921. Five hundred and forty season tickets were 
sold for the first year. The records for 1928-29 are not yet in but for 
1927-28 over 1,800 persons held season tickets. It is estimated that 
over 350 students at the university are now actively engaged in the 
work of the theatre’s acting, production or technical departments. 
The sort of repertory that induces growth is evidently something like 
this, their current schedule: The First Year, Frank Craven; Loyal- 
ties, Galsworthy; The Cradle Song, Sierra; The Wisdom Tooth, 
Marc Connelly; Pygmalion, Shaw; The Dark Hours, Don Mar- 
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American professional theatre, centered in New York, has lacked. 
An early manifesto of the Provincetown Playhouse is quoted in the 
new prospectus: ‘The impelling desire of the group is to establish 
a stage where playwrights of sincere, poetic, literary and dramatic 
purpose can see their plays in action and superintend their produc- 
tion without submitting to the commercial manager’s interpretation 
of public taste. Equally, it is to afford an opportunity for actors, 
producers, scenic and costume designers to experiment with a stage 
of extremely simple resources—it being the idea of the Players that 
elaborate settings are unnecessary to bring out the essential qualities 
of a good play.” 

For fourteen years the organization that has borne the name of 
the Provincetown Playhouse has done its best to hold high the ban- 
ner of this idea. Needless to say, they have sometimes—during 
whole seasons—fallen very far short of their ideal, so far, in fact, that 
it has seemed at times that the idea would be better served in remem- 
brance than in continuance. And yet there has never been a season 
when the Provincetown Players did not remind us that they had 
once given us better than anyone else before or since what our 
theatre needed, in the introduction of playwrights like Eugene 
O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, Alfred Kreymborg, Edna Millay, and 
directors, designers, actors of equal quality. The courage and devo- 
tion with which the directors have fought for their idea and their 
theatre have been so good and dramatic a battle that everyone who 
cares for the theatre is glad that they have won support enough to 
make this new stand for an experimental theatre. ‘The desertion of 
the ugly, pinched uncomfortable home of the Provincetown on Mac- 
Dougal Street will not be regretted by anyone, even for sentiment’s 
sake. It came as near as any material thing could, to killing the 
spirit within it. The campaign for an operating fund for the new 
quarters in the Garrick, and for 5,000 subscribers for the season of 
1929-30 is now under way. It seems to the editors of THEATRE 
ARTS that there is no better way to cast a vote for a progressive 
American theatre than to sign a blank making you a member of the 
Provincetown Playhouse in the Garrick Theatre. 


ALTER PRICHARD EATON vouches for this story of 
the time when George Ade, at the height of his fame as a 
humorist, had a play produced in New York which failed promptly. 
His friends in the Society of American Composers and Dramatists 
invited him grimly to be guest of honor at a dinner to celebrate the 
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quis; Right You Are, Pirandello; ds You Like It. . . . The 
Peoria Players in their tenth year have courted fortune by purchas- 
ing from the state an abandoned fire engine house which is being 
remodelled into a little theatre with a seating capacity of 400. 

Another new theatre in Illinois is that on the campus of Knox Col- 
lege at Galesburg, which although not a community theatre is said 
to serve practically the only dramatic fare in the community. 


OURNAMENTS again! The records of the year are full of 

them. The Seventh Annual Playmakers’ Festival at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. . . . The One-Act Play Tournament 
sponsored by Southern College of Lakeland, Florida, so successful 
that it is now listed as an annual event. . . . The Dramatic Festival 
Week of the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild which included six distinct 
tournaments—a church tournament, a rural community tournament, a 
tournament for large and one for small high schools, an urban com- 
munity tournament, and a college tournament. . . . The Fourth 
Annual Tournament of the Westchester Drama Association. 
The Sixth Annual Dramatic Festival and State Tournament of the 
Carolina Dramatic Association at the Playmakers’ Theatre, Chapel 
Hill, which Frederick H. Koch describes as being “far the most suc- 
cessful meeting we have ever had, really quite like a religious re- 
vival.” . . . The Texas Little Theatre Tournament held in Hous- 
ton this year in which the Dallas Little Theatre followed its well 
established practice of carrying off the prize, this time with Sidney 
Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted. . . . The Third 
Annual State One-Act Play Tournament of the University Inter- 
scholastic League of Texas at Austin in which 200 schools were 
entered and which was preceded by four preliminary regional tour- 
naments. . . . The chief importance of this year’s items lies in 
the number of these regional try-outs which are gradually coming 
to precede the final tournaments, and in the establishment of tourna- 
ments including long plays. . . . Asa further comment on the 
future of play tournaments and the need which the country in general 
has for the Tributary Theatre, here is a part of a letter from H. 
Miles Heberer, Director of Dramatics at Kansas State Agricultural 
College: 


“The closing sentences of your article concerning Mr. Hartwig’s 
tournament in the June THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY prompts me to 
write. There is nothing new in the idea that the tributary theatres 
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Vandamm 





Paula Trueman and Dorothy Sands are two high points in 
the assorted travesties entitled The Grand Street Follies, on 
view in other years at the Neighborhood Playhouse, but now 
at the Booth Theatre. This year’s production is, as usual, 
a series of satiric and critical jests enacted at the expense of 
the late Broadway season. ‘Though hampered by a heavy 
historical framework, and without the full lightheartedness 
of other years, the show sparkles gaily and wisely through 
the efforts of Albert Carroll, Miss Trueman and Miss 
Sands. Here Miss Trueman is seen as Ruth Gordon’s 
Serena Blandish, a portrait more accurate than satirical, 
and uncanny in its reproduction of Miss Gordon’s many 


slight mannerisms. . . . Miss Sands makes a lusty guess at 
Irene Bordoni as Juliet, and elsewhere in the revue is seen 
as Lenore Ulric, Mary Ellis and Nazimova. . . . Other 


impersonations by Miss Trueman include Hope Williams, 
Helen Menken and an anonymous performance in a sketch 
entitled The Age of Innocence, the most discerning per- 
formance of the evening. 

















© Byron, A Picture Book of Becky Sharp, 1899 


There was the hush of expectancy in the air on that night in 1899 when Mrs. Fiske 
first played the title role of Becky Sharp at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre, and on 
the following day there were prolonged critical cheers in the public prints. “As a 
contribution to the literature of the stage, it must be regarded as a classic of perma- 
nent value,” one journal reported of Langdon Mitchell’s dramatization of Vanity 
Fair. Mrs. Fiske’s notices were glowing, with William Winter reporting that he F 
found her impersonation “remarkable for its physical as well as mental brilliancy, its 
clear and pure verbal utterance, and its splendid energy of sustained, yet thoroughly 
concealed, artistic effort.’ But in particular the critics hailed the famous intrusion 
of Rawdon Crawley (Maurice Barrymore) on the dinner in the chambers of the 
Marquis of Steyne (Tyrone Power), with what malefic results are pictured above 
(Mr. Power is on the floor, Mr. Barrymore shouting at him, “You lie, you coward, 
you villain! You lie!”). In this scene, said the Times, “Mrs. Fiske’s triumph was 
indisputable. Her expression of craftiness, of fright, of half concealed amusement, of 
hysterical excitement and despair was all absolutely satisfying, and the illusion was 
complete.” The play was revived in 1904 and again in 1911. 








Pach Bros. 


Early this month, almost thirty years after its original production, 
The Players revived Becky Sharp. An aroma of antiquity per- 
vades its four acts, but the play emerged vigorously in its own 
right. Heading the cast was Mary Ellis who, as Becky Sharp 
(above), gave a fine-edged interpretation involving all the sub- 
tleties of Thackeray’s lustrous, mordant adventuress—the captivat- 
ing and repellent lady who, as the troops moved toward Waterloo, 
could say gaily, “There they go, dying for their country, while 
I’m dying for my breakfast!” . . . For this spirited reappearance 
of the play, Dudley Digges’ direction, Robert Edmond Jones’ dra- 
matic settings and an unusually harmonious performance were re- 
sponsible. Supporting Miss Ellis were Basil Sydney, as Rawdon; 
Moffat Johnson, as the Marquis of Steyne; Patricia Collinge, as 
Amelia Sedley; Cecilia Loftus, as Miss Crawley; Donald Brian, 
as George Osborne; and James T. Powers, as Sir Pitt Crawley. 























San Antonio’s Little ‘Theatre and other 
civic groups will have their home in the 
Fine Arts Auditorium appropriated by the 
city and now under construction in San 
Pedro Park. ‘The front of the theatre, of 
which the architects’ perspective is seen 
above, will be restored from the remnants 
of the old San Antonio market house. In 
the plan (left) the orchestra and stage are 
seen to share space with art and club rooms, 
a scenery workshop, dressing rooms and a 
promenade. ‘The bowled auditorium seats 
seven hundred people, French windows 
open on a patio, and lawns and terraces 
adjoin the building. . . . Among the plays 
produced in the last two years by Carl 
Glick, director, are 4d Doll’s House, The 
Queen's Husband, Les Femmes Savantes 
(in modern dress), The Importance of Be- 
ing Ernest and Echegaray’s The Great 
Galleoto. 








Eickenroht and Cocke, architects 
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might do worse than get together on the matters of aims, policies, 
and problems in general. Perhaps permanent organization has 
been suggested before. There may even have been efforts to gain 
the recognition of the professional theatre. Ideas, but no action. 


Then the talkies came—I mean, they are coming. We had our 
local gala opening only a month ago, and the populace is still 
cheering. They are saying, ‘Now we have real drama; but wait 
until the movie versions of the musical comedies appear—oh, boy!’ 

Last winter we had the Theatre Guild Touring Company, which 
played before a more or less handpicked audience for one perform- 
ance. The year before, only Mr. Richard Bennett in The Barker 
found himself free to visit us. Now the talkies—and probably no 
more plays will come our way. 

From here, perhaps more of a vantage point than Broadway, 
there appears to be one logical course of development profession- 
ally—the civic theatre. I venture the suggestion that, within a 
decade, civic repertory companies will be doing the outstanding 
work in the professional theatre. But that still is not going to do 
anything for the towns with a population of 50,000. Presupposing 
that we agree they are worth consideration, is there any feasible 
plan for keeping the drama alive in these communities ? 

To me it seems possible that the time is not many years distant 
when the establishment of civic theatres in the larger cities will 
encourage the organization of subsidiary amateur groups directed 
by professionals of known worth, under the guidance of the central 
civic theatres, in the towns within a radius of two or three hundred 
miles from them. From these, the best of the material could be 
taken by the professional groups, which might probably result in 
fewer actors seeking positions and—who knows ?—better drama. 

The plan may seem far-fetched. Certainly it will not be quickly 
imma or at least no more quickly than it is encouraged 
by those who believe in it. That will take time and thought. 

Before closing I want to return to Mr. Hartwig’s tournament. 
A year ago our group was represented. I did a bad play badly, 
and that’s that, but it was interesting to see that there were others 
who were also far outclassed by the Ardrossan and Saltcoats 
Players. Upon my return I wrote to Mr. Hartwig, asking why 
we did not have sectional tournaments throughout the country to 
determine who were the outstanding groups, these to be represented 
in the New York contest. Mr. Hartwig replied that some such plan 
was under way; but apparently nothing came of it. 


I wonder if, in that very idea, may not lie the nucleus of a 
development such as I have suggested? I am hopeful that we 
shall soon see something of the kind under way.” 
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A DOZEN RUBICONS 
And the Next Step to National Cooperation 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HIS month of June—even this year of 1929—marks no 
crucial moment in the life of our little theatres. For most of 
them the “next step” forward remains much what it was 
twelve months ago. It is a different step for each type of group. No 
common Rubicon looms just ahead. Rather, there are a dozen Rubi- 
cons—as there have always been—and most of them must be crossed 
individually. After all—and in this lies part of the promise of their 
young endeavor—the little theatres form no regimented squad, goose- 
stepping along in unison. In one sense they are a straggling company, 
some tagging behind the others, some far out in the vanguard. Many 
of the newer recruits are making better pace than the leaders; a few 
of the old-guard, a few of the pioneer captains seem a good deal dis- 
couraged and spiritless and laggard. Yet they are all taking some 
“next step,” or must—unless they fall down and die. Always, on the 
whole, there is orderly progress. Now, perhaps, is the time to give 
it more strength and substance through cooperation. 

The next problem in progress is not in the choice of plays. That 
much is certain. At the end of a 13,000-mile survey of our dramatic 
activities for the American Association for Adult Education and the 
Carnegie Corporation, I feel more heartened about the choice of 
plays than about anything else. In the face of the most grievous 
difficulties with the play agents, the level of repertory is surprisingly 
high among the little theatres that really count—the Four Hundred 
of the aesthetically elect and the spiritually prosperous. On the his- 
trionic side they may bear the torch a trifle in the George Kellyan 
sense, but they act very little trash. Few need to be told to leave the 
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kindergarten of the one-act play; most of them have already gradu- 
ated. Perhaps the one serious criticism that may be launched against 
play-reading committees is that most of them seem inordinately afraid 
of Eugene O’Neill and the newer and more radical dramatists. A 
number dare Beyond the Horizon or Anna Christie, but they stand 
affrighted at what their audiences would think of The Hairy Ape or 
The Great God Brown. On this one point they seem far more timor- 
ous than Broadway, far more frightened of their audiences. Here 
they seem too intent on giving them What the Public Wants. They 
ought to give them the benefit of the doubt. 


I may be wrong in this, but it seems to me that most of the little 
theatres—like most of the New York producers—are at last putting 
the scene designer in his place. They still provide better backgrounds 
than actors; for one good designer insures a good set of scenes and 
lights while considerably more than one good actor is needed for a 
good performance. But it seems to me that most of the little theatres 
whose scenery exceeds Broadway’s in beauty and puissance are keenly 
alive at last to the greater importance of good acting. They are not 
forgetting the ensemble in the pleasures of paint and spots. Cleve- 
land and New Orleans, Pasadena and Dallas testify to this. 


The cause of this is in many cases the employment of a professional 
stage director, and, in the rest, the desire for perfection of perform- 
ance which makes a paid regisseur the next step forward. There is 
not, of course, an over-supply of men and women skilled in handling 
actors and creating ensemble; but the score of universities that offer 
courses in play production—led by Carnegie, Yale, Iowa, Louisville, 
Washington, Stanford, Southern California, Utah—are rapidly train- 
ing directors to fill the gap. Many are drawn into the English de- 
partments of the high schools to devote a considerable part of their 
time to dramatics; but a goodly number are ready to chance the inse- 
curities of little theatre work if the little theatres will only gamble 
a few hundred dollars extra on each production. Unquestionably it 
is a wise gamble, for, intelligent and earnest as amateur actors may 
be, they obviously demand more direction than professional players. 
If our few good Broadway directors could be set to work in little 
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theatres, and our little theatre directors on Broadway, the average of 
performance in the two fields would be raised. 


A sense of financial insecurity holds back most little theatres from 
many good things besides professional direction. And here it may be 
well to interject a next step in finance. Almost all the budgets that I 
had an opportunity of examining showed an apparent balance; the 
theatres were all very insistent on their solvency, however nervous 
and cautious they might inwardly seem regarding their financial 
future. Yet almost every budget showed that red ink had been kept 
off the ledger only by the grace of fifty to a hundred people who, as 
“patrons” or “sustaining members,” contributed $15 to $85 a year 
more than the rest of the subscribers. Such an arrangement, such a 
condition, is not healthful. It can be avoided, or, if not avoided, 
ameliorated. The New Orleans group, Le Petit Theatre du Vieux 
Carré, has thrived and built a theatre without this form of charity. 
It has done so through stiff work in organization and the device of 
admitting no one except subscribers to its performances and limiting 
the number of subscribers. This method has its disadvantages, of 
course. ‘The remarkable success of some production like St. Joan 
cannot be capitalized. Worse still, this system gives the theatre a 
certain flavor of exclusiveness and discourages acting talent from pre- 
senting itself at the stage-door. If the only alternative is the support 
of patrons, I believe it is essential that these patrons be given as many 
subscription tickets as their yearly contributions would purchase, and 
that they be required to give these extra subscriptions—perhaps as 
Christmas or birthday presents—to friends who may thus become 
interested and join later as subscribers in their own right. Patronage 
would thus build toward a larger and self-supporting audience. 

The final step for the little theatre is to professionalize its actors. 
Of course this step is only possible for a theatre in a largish city and 
for a theatre that has thrived under a paid director. I realize that 
this is a very serious step away from the ideal which usually calls the 
little theatre into being. 

Almost everyone of our producing groups began as a community 
theatre in the strict sense—a playhouse dedicated to giving amateurs 
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Lazarus and His Beloved, by Kahlil Gibran, presented at the 
Wellesley (Mass.) Try-Out Theatre, Leighton Rollins, di- 
rector. .. . Mildred Harris’ Troupin’ in the Sticks, pro- 
duced by the Theodora Irvine Players at the Provincetown 
Theatre late last spring. 
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The Taming of the Shrew, produced in the Elizabethan manner by the 
experimental theatre of Dartmouth College under the direction of Prof. 
E. B. Watson and W. H. Stainton . . . Scene from The Wild Duck 
as produced by Gordon Davis at Stanford University, where the student 
body spontaneously raised funds for a new theatre. Scenery for this 
production and for What Every Woman Knows was constructed by 
members of the Theatre Workshop Class under Harold Helvenston and 
painted by the Scenic Design Class. 
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The St. Paul Players, organized last year, have already produced The 
Truth About Blayds, You Never Can Tell, Wappin’ Wharf and East 
Lynne, played “straight’”’ as seen here (top). . . . Below, the Carolina 
Playmakers continue a record of original productions with Helen Dortch’s 
Negro comedy, Companion-Mate Maggie, in which Miss Dortch, seen 
in this picture, plays the leading role. Other productions of the season 
at the University of North Carolina include a repertory of plays of 
past years; dn Enemy of the People; Graveyard Shift, by Edith Dase- 
king, and The Lie, by Wilkeson O’Connell. 




















Art Institute Studios 


Two studies from the Goodman Memorial Theatre (Chicago), produc- 
tion of Six Characters in Search of an Author, which played five weeks in 
a highly successful season which also included The Little Clay Cart, 
Dear Brutus, When We Dead Awaken. Thomas Wood Stevens directed. 
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an opportunity for self-expression on the stage. But as performances 
have increased in quality and audiences have increased in numbers, 
the emphasis has shifted inevitably towards the ideal of the art thea- 
tre—perfection in performance and production. Such perfection 
cannot be reached under wholly amateur conditions. The best actors 
of the community cannot devote enough time to the theatre without 
being paid for it; indeed the best actors, if they are not hopelessly 
tied down to commercial jobs, will be lured away by stock companies 
or by Broadway. Unless the little theatre decides to professionalize 
its cast to some extent, it must ultimately stagnate. This is merely a 
law of natural growth. The theatre must make up its mind to fore- 
swear its community actors for the sake of its community audience. 
As the road theatres shrink away to nothing, an opportunity and a 
duty open out before the burgeoning little theatres. 

This does not mean, of course, that the little theatre must turn into 
a stock company with a subscription audience behind it. The com- 
munity can still play a part on the stage, it can still find self-expres- 
sion. A nucleus of paid actors is enough—just sufficient men to fill 
the more important types of parts that recur pretty steadily, and a 
woman or two for the most exacting feminine roles. Most of these 
can be developed from community talent—in the home-town or else- 
where. They can be supplemented from production to production by 
casting amateurs about them. The amateur actresses of a community 
are not so tied down to jobs as the actors. The best of them can be 
used over and over again if, indeed, there aren’t more than enough 
to allow a good deal of alternation. This is a plan which the leading 
little theatre of America, the Cleveland Play House, has worked out 
successfully with a professional company of about ten men and three 
women filling two stages nightly by the grace of amateur volunteers. 

The community actors need not despair if their theatre thus pro- 
fessionalizes itself. The way is always open for a new little theatre 
to spring up. Better yet, a wise professionalized theatre will main- 
tain “workshop” performances—as the largely amateur Pasadena 
Playhouse does—in which the community will have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. Such a workshop should be invaluable as a 
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laboratory not only to try out acting talent but new playwrights and 
producing methods. Here is the true experimental theatre where 
play-reading committees may cease to fear O'Neill and local writers 
find their opportunity. 

What I have seen of the little theatres at work and what I have 
learned of their problems make me believe even more firmly than I 
did one year ago, two years ago, ten years ago for that matter, that 
there is one common step forward which they all should take. This 
is cooperation and self-help through national organization. First- 
hand observation, however, leaves me just as doubtful as ever that 
the little theatres will take this step. Cooperation has been put up to 
them again and again on very reasonable financial terms, and they 
have never felt that they could risk even a hundred dollars a year on 
it. They are in no more optimistic mood today. Money comes too 
hard. 

This little journey to the home of the coming National Theatre 
has shown me just as clearly, however, something that may open a 
road towards cooperation. I have seen the extraordinary extent and 
importance of dramatic work in the high schools. I have seen, at the 
other pole of life, drama spreading out into farm communities and 
bringing the means of self-expression and dramatic entertainment to 
mature men and women who have been left behind in the rush of our 
city-bred civilization. And I have seen universities all over the coun- 
try teaching the arts of play production, direction, and acting to those 
who will bring their knowledge and skill to the tributary theatres 
rather than to Broadway. If the universities are to do this most 
efficiently and productively, and if the little theatres are to grow in 
such a sturdy fashion as to replace the declining road and serve the 
new audience coming from high school and farm, then a large meas- 
ure of organized cooperation is vitally necessary. And the kind of 
financial Support that has made the work of the high schools, the 
country theatres and the university laboratories possible suggests a 
way of setting up national cooperation for all the amateur, educative, 
and forward-looking forces in our new theatre. 

The things that a national organization could do have been stressed 
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again and again. Some partake too much of standardization and 
must be frowned upon. Most of them are obviously desirable. 

At the top stands service. Little theatres of all sorts, farm com- 
munities, high school dramatic groups and teachers, even the univer- 
sities need a central office to which they can turn for expert advice 
on many matters, from theatre-design to the purchase of supplies. 
This might stop the building of such absurd auditoriums as at the 
universities of Denver and Pennsylvania, the purchase of such ex- 
pensive and badly designed stock settings and curtains as many high 
schools squander money on, the installation of awkward and noisy 
switchboards like that of the University of Kansas. 

The royalty problem and the problem of getting certain plays on 
any terms whatever—which make the principal problem for almost 
all the producing theatres—can only be solved through national co- 
operation. An organization of this sort could bring the charges for 
plays into some sort of alignment with the resources of the theatres. 
Agents might be made to see that royalties must be based, not on 
single performances but on the size of the audience. It is absurd to 
charge the same rate per night to a theatre with an auditorium seating 
a thousand, and to a theatre with such a small capacity that it must 
give four performances to reach the same gross. A responsible organ- 
ization could guarantee to the agent that the theatre in question was 
deserving of certain treatment. It could likewise make the agent see 
that the stock company “competition” which holds so many plays 
away from the amateur theatres is not competition at all so far as both 
play and audience are concerned. 

The publishing of play lists—including both the repertories of the 
theatres and the offerings of the agents, with the royalties roughly 
indicated—would naturally be an important part of national service. 

Next comes the supplying of business advice based on the experi- 
ence of successful—and unsuccessful—little theatres. The oppor- 
tunities here are obvious enough. A strong cooperative bureau could 
also supply organizers to aid in the first work of founding theatres. 

I can hardly hope to list the many other services that might profit- 
ably be supplied—from scholarships at the best schools and universi- 
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ties, the organization of a national tournament based on regional com- 
petitions, the occasional exchange of guest-players, systematic con- 
ferences in various sections of the country, to a comprehensive year- 
book. 

At the present stage one of the most valuable features of a national 
service would unquestionably be a registry for men and women capa- 
ble of directing theatres and producing plays, or organizing and 
teaching dramatic work in high schools and smaller universities. For 
the rural work alone a vital need is the expansion of the “leader- 
training” system of Wisconsin which is now used in a few places to 
bring together expert trainers and designated representatives of 
groups which cannot afford to hire directors. 

It would pay the little theatres to organize and finance such 
national cooperation, but I do not believe that the little theatres can 
be made to see how excellent an investment this would be. I believe 
that if this service is to be established it must be done—for the first 
year or two—through the kind of endowment or foundation which 
finances so much of our education. Perhaps such money—with its 
eye on the high schools, the universities, and adult education in the 
rural communities—can be made to see it. If it can, then all that the 
local and amateur insurgents have done toward founding a National 
Theatre will some day seem very small indeed. 
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The Players Club of Columbus, Ohio, used 
this suggestive program head for the pro- 
duction of three one-act war plays, under 


the direction of Stokes McCune. 
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In the increasing ease with which they perform the difficult 
feat of handling large casts, the little theatres are approach- 
ing the standards of the professional theatre, as seen on this 
page and the following one. Above, a scene from the pro- 
logue of the Dallas Little Theatre’s production of Liliom 
last November, under Oliver Hinsdell’s direction. . . . Be- 
low, the Montana Masquers, directed by William Angus, 
present Gogol’s The Inspector-General. 
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The last scene in O'Neill’s The Emperor Jones (above), as produced in the 
summer of 1928 by the Cornell Dramatic Club, Prof. A. M. Drummond, 
director. Other recent productions at Cornell have included The Glittering 
Gate, by Dunsany; Dr. Knock, by Jules Romains; The Younger Genera- 
tion, by Stanley Houghton; The Romantic Young Lady, by Sierra; and 
Pirandello’s The Man with the Flower. . . . Below, the Guild Players of 
the University of Oregon present Dunsany’s one-act play, Gods of the Moun- 
tain, under Ottillie Turnbull Seybolt’s direction. 











“KEYING DOWN” 
The Secret of Journey’s End 


By W. A. DARLINGTON 


R. ROBERT LITTELL, in the course of his extremely 
M ecesin review of the New York production of 

Journey’s End in the May number of THEATRE ARTS, 
mentions the adverse criticisms of this company made in London, 
and suggests that either (1) the critics were wrong, or (2) the 
company improved enormously before the New York opening, 
or (3) the original company must have been superhuman. 

Now that Journey’s End has made so great a success in New 
York, and Mr. Littell and other critics have put it on record that 
they cannot easily imagine a better performance than the one they 
have seen, it may perhaps interest American playgoers to hear how 
it came about that the company which is delighting them should 
have made so different an impression in London. I must myself 
take my full share of responsibility in this matter. It happens that 
the paper which I serve, The Daily Telegraph, devotes more space 
to the theatre than any other London daily, and that I took ad- 
vantage of that fact to make a closer and more detailed comparison 
of the two Journey’s End companies than was possible to most of 
my colleagues. That comparison was very strongly to the disad- 
vantage of the New York company. 

So far as I can judge on hearsay evidence, I should say that No. 
2 of Mr. Littell’s three suggestions is the right one—that the com- 
pany must have improved out of all knowledge since I saw it. At 
any rate we can rule out suggestion No. 3; the London company, 
though very good, is not superhuman. And perhaps you will not 
expect me to agree with suggestion No. 1 without putting up at 
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least a show of argument against it. As a matter of fact, I have 
what I think is a very cogent argument against it. In order to 
develop this argument properly, I must go back to the very first 
production of Journey’s End, when the play was given a trial 
performance by the Stage Society. 

This took place on a Monday afternoon (of all depressing times) 
and before a half-empty house. The curtain rose—and instantly 
I was taken back into the very atmosphere of the trenches; and, 
as luck had it, into the very same sector of the trenches in which 
I had had my own first experience of the front line, and which had 
supplied me with a setting for my own very different war story, 
Alf’s Button. I had not conceived it possible that any play could 
so exactly recall those old memories. As the first act developed, 
I suddenly found myself fighting for self-control, and knew that 
unless 1 could summon up reserves of restraint from somewhere, 
the first interval would display to the light the shocking spectacle 
of a hard-boiled dramatic critic in tears. I reached the end of the 
act safely, and my wife, turning to me, asked, “Was it like that?” 
I gave a couple of horrible gulps and said, “Exactly like that.” 
She nodded and said almost to herself, “I’ve never really known till 
now.” 

Well, all through the play I had to fight with my emotion; but 
after a time my critical sense began to assert itself. The general 
atmosphere was still exactly right, but some of the actors were 
missing it. George Zucco, as Osborne, was perfect; so, in their 
degree, were H. G. Stoker (the Colonel), Alexander Field (the 
servant), Melville Cooper (Trotter), Percy Walsh (the Sergeant- 
Major) and David Horne (Hardy, the outgoing Company Com- 
mander). The other three, Stanhope, Hibbert and Raleigh—were 
they quite so good? I found myself deciding that they were not. 
Why? Because all three were betraying a consciousness of the 
dramatic effectiveness of their parts. And then came the realization 
that the three actors who were taking these parts—Laurence Olivier, 
Robert Speaight and Maurice Evans—were the only three in the 
company who were too young to have had war experience. They 
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did not know, as the others all knew, and showed in their playing, 
that the Englishman’s way of coping with life in the trenches, more 
especially in the face of immediate danger, was to “key down.” 
Melodramatic things had to be done, and even, at times, to be said; 
but they were done and said in a casual way. ‘These three young 
actors could not bring themselves to be casual; they would em- 
phasise their dramatic points. One could overlook this in Mr. 
Evans as Raleigh, for the keen young schoolboy, just out from 
England and expecting to find the whole thing a glorious adventure, 
would naturally show his excitement, till disillusion came along; one 
could forgive Mr. Speaight for dramatizing Hibbert, the “shirker,” 
for Hibbert was a temperamental type; but one could not forgive 
Mr. Olivier the least touch of theatricality, for Stanhope is the 
one man in the cast who, more than another, must keep a grip on 
himself and hide his feeiings. ‘That I was not alone in thinking 
this was shown after the final curtain, when the deeply moved 
audience called for Mr. Zucco, and gave him an ovation, while 
being no more than politely enthusiastic over Mr. Olivier and Mr. 
Evans. 

The play was put on at the Savoy Theatre with an almost iden- 
tical company, except that Mr. Olivier was claimed by Basil Dean 
for Beau Geste (in which he could be as theatrical as he liked, and 
do the play nothing but good). His place was taken by Colin 
Clive, who is just old enough to have had war experience, and 
gave an amazingly fine performance. It was most instructive to 
notice how much more impressive was Mr. Clive’s under-stressing 
than Mr. Olivier’s emphasis in all the scenes where Stanhope does 
allow his control to slip for a second. The audience showed itself 
sensitive to the shifting in the balance of the play, for this time Mr. 
Zucco, playing just as well as before, had to be content with second 
place. Stanhope, not Osborne, had the ovation. 

At this second visit I found that my emotions were every bit as 
powerfully stirred as at the first; and so when the invitation came 
to see the New York company at the Arts Theatre, I provided 
myself with an extra big handerchief and prepared to sell my tears 
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as dearly as before. But I soon put the handkerchief away; nothing 
was here for tears. This company was a sound, good company; 
but the atmosphere that was coming across the footlights was the 
atmosphere of the theatre, not of the trenches. Colin Keith- 
Johnston was better than Mr. Olivier, but not a patch on Mr. 
Clive. Leon Quartermaine was an excellent Osborne, but he had 
not yet managed to subordinate the actor to the ex-soldier, for I 
found myself thinking all the time what a clever actor he was; 
whereas at the other performance I had clean forgotten that Mr. 
Zucco was an actor at all. Derek Williams as Raleigh was less 
excitable than Mr. Evans, and I liked him for that; Jack Hawkins 
as Hibbert was less flamboyant than Mr. Speaight, and I was 
grateful to him for that. Henry Wenman as Trotter seemed to 
have an entirely wrong conception of the part and the play, for he 
was consciously funny from the first moment to the last, in the 
manner which he had employed with enormous success in Edgar 
Wallace’s The Squeaker. ‘There was nothing to choose between 
Victor Stanley and Alexander Field as Private Mason. 

Once again, the audience responded. As a whole, it was luke- 
warm; individually many of its members spent the intervals heck- 
ling the critics, and asking what on earth they had meant by prais- 
ing Journey’s End so extravagantly. 

But between that performance and the opening night in New 
York it is abundantly clear that very much must have happened. 
The New York company went on playing in London for a week 
after I saw it; and Mr. Sydney Carroll, having visited the Arts 
Theatre towards the end of that week, told me that already the 
“keying down” was taking effect. Mr. Wenman, too clever and 
experienced a player not to be open to correction, had already 
toned down his broad-comedy manner, and the company was shap- 
ing into a team. From the comments of the New York critics it 
is evident that that process had continued during the voyage across 
and after. The one thing by which Mr. Robert Littell and his 
colleagues are all impressed is the restraint of the production, its 
“curiously sure understatement.” One critic, possibly having read 
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my original strictures, made it a special point in his remarks that 
Mr. Wenman resists the temptation to overdo the comic side of his 
part. 

From the fact that chief honours are being paid to Leon Quarter- 
maine for his acting as Osborne, I draw the conclusion that Mr. 
Keith-Johnston has not yet managed to equal Mr. Clive; for there 
is no doubt that Stanhope, perfectly played, is and should be the 
central figure. Except for that important difference, I imagine 
that there is now little to choose between the two companies. 

The deliberate “keying down” is the whole secret of success in 
this particular play; but it is worse than useless unless it is done 
with sincerity—unless, that is, the actor himself is convinced that 
it is right. And here is the real core of the difficulty, for to under- 
play is to the actor a deadly fault, which he cannot easily be per- 
suaded to regard as a virtue. At the rehearsals of the London 
production, I am told, even the older members of the company— 
even Mr. Zucco himself—had to be coaxed and implored before 
they could be induced to let drop their sense of theatrical effect, ac- 
quired by years of experience. Practically the only people who 
hit the right mood from the first were David Horne and H. G. 
Stoker, who during the war had been regular officers, in the 
Guards and the Royal Navy respectively, and therefore slipped 
back instinctively into the attitude of mind to which they had been 
bred; the rest took longer, but gradually they, too, remembered and 
were convinced. Only the young ones could not conform, could not 
believe that so and not otherwise had men behaved in the face of 
the enemy, or that with no more flourish than this had their fathers 
and elder brothers gone to certain death. They, only, never quite 
succeeded in achieving that “sure understatement” which Mr. 
Littell’s phrase has hit off so happily. 
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A SECOND LESSON IN ACTING 
A Pseudo-Morality 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


’ ‘ remember the lovely creature 
who came to me a year ago, and 
“simply loved the theatre”? * She 

came back this winter. She entered the 

room quietly and with grace, smiling, her 
face aglow. 

THE CREATURE: Hello! 

[Her handclasp was firm and strong; 
her eyes looked straight into mine; her 
figure was well balanced and controlled; 
what a difference! 

I: How do you do? I am certainly 
glad to see you. I have followed your 
work although you did not come back to 
me. I never thought that you would 
come back. I thought I had frightened 
you the last time. 

Tue Creature: Oh, no, you didn’t! 
But you certainly gave me a lot to work 
on, an awful lot. What a horrible time 
I have had with that idea of concentra- 
tion. Everybody laughed at me—Once I 
was nearly run down by a street car be- 
cause I had tried too effectively to con- 
centrate on “the happiness of my exis- 
tence.” You see, I give myself problems 
like that for exercise, exactly as you told 
me to do. In this particular case, I was 
fired from my job and I wanted to pre- 
tend to myself that it didn’t concern me 
at all. And I succeeded. Oh, I was 


stronger than ever. I was on my way 


*“The First Lesson in Acting,” by Richard 
Boleslavsky, in Essays on the Arts of the 
Theatre, edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs; Little 
Brown: Boston. 


home and made myself happy in spite of 
everything. I felt as if I had just re- 
ceived a wonderful part. I was so strong. 
But I didn’t notice the street car. Fortu- 
nately I jumped back in time. I was 
scared, my heart was palpitating, but I 
still remembered “the happiness of my 
existence.” So I smiled at the motorman 
and ordered him to proceed. He said 
something to me, but I couldn’t under- 
stand him—he was talking behind the 
glass. 

I: I suspect that it was just as well 
that you didn’t distinguish his words. 

THE CreATuRE: Oh, I see. And do 
you think he was right—being rude to 
me? 

I: I could justify him. You destroyed 
his concentration as thoroughly as he de- 
stroyed yours. That is where the drama 
began. The result was—action expressed 
in his words behind the glass and in your 
command to proceed. 

THE CREATURE: 
of everything. 

I: No, I don’t. I think yours is a case 
of drama in a nutshell. Active drama. 

THE CREATURE: Do you mean to say 
that it helped me in my ability to act? 
In my sense of drama? 

I: Yes, I do. 

Tue CreATurRE: How? 

I: It will take some time to explain. 
Won’t you sit down and first tell me why 
you came to me today? Is it another 
King Lear? 


Oh, you make fun 
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THE CREATURE: Oh, please! [Blush 
—powder on the nose—hat off—hair ad- 
justed. She sits down; another dab of 
powder on the nose. | 

I: [As kind as my cigar permits me to 
be.] You needn’t be ashamed of anything, 
especially of that King Lear performance. 
You were sincere then. That was a year 
ago; you wanted a little bit too much but 
you went after it in the right way. You 
just did it. You made the attack your- 
self. You didn’t wait for somebody to 
push you. You know the story of the 
fair-haired school boy who had to walk a 
long way to school. Every day for years 
he said to himself, “Oh, if I could only 
fly, I could get to school so much 
quicker.” Well, you know what hap- 
pened to him. 

THE CREATURE: No. 

I: He flew from New York to Paris, 
alone—his name was Lindbergh. He is 
a colonel now. 

THE CREATURE: Yes. [A pause.] 
Can I talk to you seriously? [She is 
dreaming now; she has learned to make 
good use of everything that comes to her. 
Inward or outward, she doesn’t miss the 
slightest hint of emotion. She is like a 
violin whose strings respond to all vibra- 
tions, and she remembers those vibra- 
tions. I am sure she takes all there is in 
life as only a strong, normal being can 
take it. She selects what she wants to 
keep; she throws away what seems worth- 
less to her. She will make a good actress.) 

I: Yes, but not solemnly. 

THE CREATURE: I am going to talk 
to you about myself. [She smiles.] And 

.. « [Lugubriously.] My Art. 

I: I hate the way you say, “My art.” 
Why do you become so serious when you 
say it? You smile at yourself. Only a 
few minutes ago you told me that your 
only reason for living must be “the hap- 
piness of your existence.” Why do peo- 
ple get solemn as soon as they speak of 
things which have no purpose but to bring 
joy to others! 


Tue CREATURE: I don’t know about 
other people, but I am serious because art 
means everything to me. That is why I 
came here again, because I simply must 
make good. I have been given a part and 
have rehearsed for four days. I feel that 
I’m not very secure in it. Three days 
more and they may take it away from 
me. ‘They say pleasant things to me, but 
I know I am not right—and nobody 
seems to know how to help me. They 
say, “speak louder”, “feel something”, 
“pick up your cues”, “laugh”, “sob”, and 
what not, but I know that isn’t all. There 
must be something missing. What is it? 
Where? Where am I to get it? I have 
done everything you told me to do. I 
think I control myself—that is, my body, 
very well. I’ve practiced for a whole 
year. ‘The body positions that the part 
demands are not difficult for me. I feel 
comfortable in all of them. I use my five 
senses simply and logically. I am happy 
when I act and still I don’t know how! 
I don’t know how! What shall I do? 
If they fire me, it will be the end of me. 
And the worst of it all is that I know 
only too well what they will all say. 
They will say, “You are very good, but 
you lack experience’—and that’s all. 
What is that cursed experience? There 
isn’t a thing anybody can tell me about 
that part—I know everything about it. I 
look like it, I feel every single minute of 
it and each change. I know I can act it. 
And then—‘“experience’”! Oh, I wish 
I could use some of the words that that 
motorman used who nearly ran over me. 
I didn’t hear them, but judging from his 
face, I know they would be right. As 
a matter of fact, I think I can guess what 
they were—and oh, how I could use them 
now! 

I: Go ahead and use them. Don’t 
mind me. 

[She uses them.] Any happier? 

Tue Creature: Yes. [Smile. Laugh.] 

I: All right, now you are ready. Now 
I’ll talk to you. Let’s talk about your 
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part. You will work it out for yourself, 
and what’s more, you'll do it right. If 
you have done all the work you say you 
have and if the part is within your range, 
you cannot fail. Don’t worry about it. 
Work and patience never fail. 


Tue CREATURE: Oh, teacher... 
[She starts. ] 
I: Sit down. I mean it. For a year 


you have been perfecting yourself as a 
human instrument and gathering ma- 
terial. You have observed and absorbed 
life. “You have collected what you saw, 
read, heard and felt in the storage places 
of your brain. You did it both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. Concentra- 
tion became your second nature. 

Tue Creature: I don’t think I did 
anything unconsciously. I am a very mat- 
ter-of-fact person. 

I: I know you are. The actor must 
be—how otherwise could he dream? The 
only person who can dream is the person 
who can stand with both feet firmly on 
the earth. That is why the Irish police- 
man is the best policeman in the world. 
He never sleeps on duty. He dreams 
wide awake. And the gangster has little 
chance. 

THE CREATURE: Please! I have a 
part. I want to act it and you talk 
about Irish policemen. 

I: No, I am talking about the prac- 
ticality of dreams. I’m talking about or- 
der, about system. I’m talking about 
harnessing dreams—conscious and uncon- 
scious dreams—all useful—all necessary— 
all obedient—all coming at your call. All 
parts in that beautiful state of your na- 
ture that you call “experience.” 

THe Creature: All right. 
about my part? 

I: You will have to organize and syn- 
chronize the self that is within you, with 
your part. Then everything will be splen- 
did. 

Tue CreATuRE: All right, let’s start. 

I: First of all, I insist—and you will 
have to believe me—that you did a great 


But what 


deal of your work unconsciously. Now 
we'll start. What is the most important 
scene in your part? 

THE CREATURE: The scene where I 
tell my mother that I’m going to leave 
her house, her poor and obscure house for 
an extraordinary reason. A rich lady has 
become interested in me and is going to 
take me into her home to give me all the 
beautiful things of life—education, travel, 
friends, beautiful surroundings, clothes, 
jewels, position—everything. It’s too 
marvelous. I cannot withstand tempta- 
tion. I must go, but I love my mother 
and am sorry for her. I struggle between 
the lure of happiness and love for my 
mother. My decision is not yet made, but 
the desire for happiness is very strong. 

I: Good. Now, how will you do it, 
and what does your director say? 

THE CREATURE: He says that I am 
either happy to go away or love my 
mother so much that I am not at all 
happy to go. I cannot blend these two 
things. 

I: You must be happy and sorry at the 
same time. Gleaming and tender. 

THE CREATURE: That’s it. I can’t 
feel those two things simultaneously. 

I: Nobody can, but you can be that. 

THe CreATurRE: To be that without 
feeling it? How is that possible? 

I: With the help of your unconscious 
memory—of your memory of feelings. 

THE CREATURE: Unconscious mem- 
ory of feelings? You mean to say that I 
must unconsciously memorize my feel- 
ings? 

I: God forbid. We have a special 
memory for feelings, which works uncon- 
sciously by itself and for itself. It’s right 
there. It is in every artist. It is that 
which makes experience an essential part 
of our life and craft. All we have to do 
is to know how to use it. 

Tue CREATURE: But where is it? 
How do you get it? Does anybody know 
about it ? 

I: Oh, quite a number of people. The 
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French psychologist, Théodule Ribot,* 
was the first to speak of it over twenty 
years ago. He calls it “affective mem- 
ory” or “memory of affects.” 

THE CREATURE: How does it work? 

I: Through all the manifestations of 
life and our sensitivity toward them. 

THE CREATURE: For example? 

I: For example, in a certain city, there 
lived a couple who had been married for 
twenty-five years. They had married 
when they were very young. He had 
proposed to her one fine summer evening 
when they were walking in a cucumber 
patch. Being nervous, as nice young peo- 
ple are apt to be under the circum- 
stances, they would stop occasionally, pick 
a cucumber and eat it, enjoying very 
much its aroma, taste and the freshness 
and richness of the sun’s warmth upon 
it. ‘They made the happiest decision of 
their lives, between two mouthfuls of cu- 
cumbers, so to speak. A month later they 
were married. At the wedding supper 
a dish of fresh cucumbers was served— 
and nobody knew why they laughed so 
heartily when they saw it. Long years 
of life and struggle came; children and, 
naturally, difficulties. Sometimes they 
quarreled, and were angry. Sometimes 
they did not even speak to each other. 
But their youngest daughter observed that 
the surest way to make peace between 
them was to put a dish of cucumbers on 
the table. Like magic they would forget 
their quarrels, and would become tender 
and understanding. For a long time the 
daughter thought the change was due to 
their love for cucumbers, but once the 
mother told her the story of their court- 
ship, and when she thought about it, she 


came to another conclusion. I wonder 
if you can? 
THe Creature: [Very brightly] 


Yes, the outward circumstances brought 
back the inward feelings. 


* Théodule Ribot: Problémes de Psychologie 
Affective: Felix Atcan. Paris. 


I: I wouldn’t say feelings. I would 
say rather, made these two people what 
they were long years before, in spite of 
time, reason, and maybe—desire, uncon- 
sciously. 

THE CREATURE: No, not uncon- 
sciously, because they knew what the 
cucumbers had meant to them. 

I: After twenty-five years? I doubt it. 
They were simple souls, they wouldn’t go 
so far as to analyze the origin of their 
feelings. They just naturally yielded 
themselves to the feelings as they came. 
They were stronger than any present 
feeling. It is just as when you start to 
count, “One, two, three, four,” it takes 
an effort not to continue, “five, six, etc.” 
The whole thing is to make a beginning 
—to start. 

THE CREATURE: 
re 

I: Undoubtedly. 

THE CREATURE: I wanted to ask if 
you thought I had memories like that in 
me. 

I: Plenty of them—just waiting to be 
awakened, just waiting for a call. And 
what is more, when you do awaken them, 
you can control them, you can make use 
of them, you can apply them in your 
craft. I prefer that word to the word 
“Art” which you like so much. You can 
learn the whole secret of experience. 

THe CreEATURE: But not 
experience. 

I: Indirectly, yes. Because when you 
have something to say, the experience 
comes so much more quickly, a hundred 
times faster than when you have nothing 
to say. It comes much more surely than 
when all you do is to try to be experi- 
enced, to “speak louder”, to “feel some- 
thing”, to “pick up the cues”, to “hold 
the tempo.” ‘Those are problems for chil- 
dren, not for craftsmen. 

Tue CREATURE: But how do you go 
about those things? How do you com- 
mand them? 

I: That’s the spirit. 


Do you think I 


stage 


You command 
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them. In your particular case did you 
or did you not ever experience that double 
feeling when you are sad and happy at the 
same time? 

‘THE CREATURE: Yes, yes, many times, 
but I don’t know how to bring it back. I 
don’t remember where I was and what I 
was doing when I felt that way. 

I: Never mind where and what. The 
point is to bring yourself back as you 
were then, to command your own ego, 
go where you want to go, and when you 
are there, to stay where you went. Give 
me an example of your personal experi- 
ence with a double feeling. 

Tue CREATURE: Well, I went abroad 
last summer for the first time in my life. 
My brother couldn’t go. He saw me 
off. I was happy and at the same time 
I was sorry for him. But how I acted I 
don’t remember. 

I: All right. Tell me how the whole 
thing happened. Start at the moment you 
left your house. Don’t omit any details. 
Give me a description of the taxi driver 
and of all your worries and excitements. 
Try to recall the weather, the color of 
the sky, the smells at the docks, the voices 
of longshoremen and sailors, the faces of 
fellow-passengers. Give me a good jour- 
nalistic account of the whole thing and 
forget about yourself. Work outwardly. 
Start with your clothing and that of your 
brother. Go on. 

[She starts. Well trained in concentra- 
tion, she throws herself into the subject. 
She could give a lesson to any detective. 
She is cold, firm, exact, analytical—not 
missing details, not using meaningless 
words—giving only necessary bare facts. 
At first she is almost mechanical, almost a 
perfect machine. Then when she speaks of a 
traffic officer who stops the taxi and reads 
a sermon to the driver, and she exclaims, 
“Oh, please, Officer, we will be late,” the 
first sign of real emotion comes into her 
eyes. She starts to be—she starts to act. 
It does not come easily. Seven times she 
goes back to facts and only facts, but 


gradually they are of less and less impor- 
tance. When she finally tells how she ran 
up the gangway and jumped on to the 
deck of the steamer, her face and eyes are 
Shining, involuntarily she repeats the 
jump. Then suddenly she turns her face, 
and there, not far away, is her brother 
down on the pier. Tears come to her eyes. 
She conceals them. “Cheer up, cheer up,” 
she cries. “I'll tell you all about it. Give 
my love to everybody. Oh, how I hate 
to leave New York. I'd rather stay with 
you, but it’s too late now. Besides you 
wouldn't want me to. Oh, it’s going to 
be too wonderful .. .”’} 

I: Stop. Now go on with the speech 
from your part in the play. Don’t lose 
what you’ve got. Just exactly as you are 
now—speaking to your brother. You are 
what you ought to be in the part. 

THE CREATURE: But I am speaking 
to my mother in the part. 

I: Is she really your mother? 

THE CREATURE: No. 

I: Then what difference does it make? 
The theatre exists to show things which 
do not exist actually. When you love on 
the stage, do you really love? Be logical. 
You substitute creation for the real thing. 
The creation must be real, but that is the 
only reality that should be there. Your 
experience of double feeling was a fortu- 
nate accident. Through your will-power 
and the knowledge of your craft you have 
organized it and recreated it. It is now 
in your hands. Use it if your artistic 
sense tells you that it is relative to your 
problem and creates a would-be life. To 
imitate is wrong. To create is right. 

Tue CreEATURE: But while you were 
speaking, I lost what seemed to be that 
very important process of recreation. Do 
I have to begin my story again? Must I 
go back again to that state of double 
feeling ? 

I: How do you learn a tune you want 
to remember? How do you learn the out- 
line of muscles you want to draw? How 
do you learn the mixture of colors you 
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want to use in painting? ‘Through con- 
stant repetition and perfection. It may 
be hard for you, easier for someone else. 
One person remembers a tune, hearing it 
just once—another will have to hear it 
many times. Toscanini remembers it, 
reading a manuscript once. Practice! I 
have given you an example. You can 
find around and within you hundreds of 
opportunities. Work on them and learn 
to bring back what seems lost. Learn to 
bring it back actually and make good use 
of it. At first it will require much time, 
skill, and effort. The subject is delicate. 
You will find the trend and lose it again 
many times. Don’t get discouraged. Re- 
member, this is an actor’s fundamental 
work—to be able “to be” what he desires 
consciously and exactly. 

THe CREATURE: In my particular 
case, how would you suggest that I bring 
back what I seem to have found and lost? 

I: First of all, work on it alone. It 
was all right for me to demonstrate as 
I did to show you the way, but your ac- 
tual work is done in solitude—entirely 
inside of yourself. You know how, now, 
through concentration. Think over the 
process of approach toward the actual mo- 
ment of that real double feeling. You 
will know when you get it. You will 
feel the warmth of it and the satisfaction. 
Practically every good actor does it un- 
consciously when he acts well and is happy 
about it. However, gradually, it will 
take you less and less time. It will be 
just like recalling a tune. Finally the 
flash of thought will be sufficient. You 
will eliminate details. You will define 
the whole thing inside of your being with 
certain aim, and with practice, a mere 
hint will make you “be” what you want. 
Then use the author’s words and if your 
choice was right, they will always sound 
fresh, always alive! You won’t need to 
play them. You'll hardly need to form 
them, they will come so naturally. All 
you will need is to have perfect bodily 
technique in order to project whatever 


emotion you are prompted to express. 

THE Creature: And if the choice of 
my own feelings is not right, what then? 

I: Have you seen a manuscript of 
Wagner’s music? If you are in Bay- 
reuth, go to see one. See how many times 
Wagner erased and crossed out notes and 
melodies and harmonies until he found 
the one he wanted. If he did it so many 
times, surely you can try no less often. 

THE CREATURE: Suppose I don’t find 
a similar feeling in my life’s experience, 
what then? 

I: Impossible! If you are a sensitive 
and normal human being, all life is open 
and familiar to you. After all, poets and 
playwrights are human too. If they find 
experience in their lives to use, why 
shouldn’t you? But you will have to use 
your imagination; you can never tell 
where you will find the thing you are 
after. 

THE CREATURE: All right, suppose I 
have to play murder. I have never mur- 
dered anybody. How shall I find it? 

I: Oh, why do actors always ask me 
about murder? The younger they are the 
more murders they want to act. All 
right, you have never murdered anybody. 
Have you ever camped? 

THE CREATURE: Yes. 

I: Ever sat in the woods at the edge 
of a lake after sundown? 

THe CREATURE: Yes. 

I: Were there any mosquitoes around? 

THE CREATURE: It was in New Jer- 
sey. 

I: Did they annoy you? Did you fol- 
low one among them with your eyes and 
ears and hate until the beast landed on 
your forearm? And did you slap your 
forearm cruelly without even thinking of 
the hurt to yourself—with only the wish 
to... end? 

THE CREATURE [Quite ashamed]: To 
kill the beast. 

I: There you are. A good sensitive 
artist doesn’t need any more than that to 
play Othello and Desdemona’s final scene. 
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The rest is the work of magnification, 
imagination, and belief. Gordon Craig 
has a charming book-plate, fantastic, with 
an unusual, beautiful pattern—unknown 
and strange. You cannot tell what it is, 
but it gives you a sense of brooding, a 
sense of boring through, a sense of slow 
drive and struggle. It is nothing but a 
book-worm, a common book-worm, en- 
larged many times. An artist will find 
his source anywhere. Nature has not 
given one-hundredth part of what it still 
holds for you. Go and look for it. One 
of the most charming grotesque actors on 
the stage is Ed Wynn. Can you see 
where he began his trick of putting a 
windshield with a wiper before his eyes 
when he started to eat a grapefruit? 
Can’t you see how he watched the mud 
and the water as he drove along in his 
car, protected by the real windshield, 
watched it with perfect satisfaction, feel- 
ing safe. Then, once at luncheon, per- 
haps, he got an eyeful of grapefruit juice. 
He associated the two ideas, and the re- 
sult—a charming foolery. 

THE CreATuRE: I doubt that he 
thought it out that way. 

I: Certainly not. But unconsciously 
he went through the whole process. How 
do you expect to learn your craft if you 
don’t analyze what has been already 
achieved? Then forget about it all and 
go after your own achievements. 

THe CREATURE: What do you do 
when you find places in the part where 
you cannot apply that “to be” of yours? 

I: You must find it for every place, 
but be careful not to overdo it. Don’t 
look for “to be” when you should seek 
“to do.” Don’t forget that when you 
want to be an actor with all your heart 
and soul, want it to such an extent that 
you forget your self entirely, and when 
your technique is developed sufficiently, 
you can already act most of the stuff that 
is written. It is just like humming a 
tune. The difficult spots are what you 
should watch for and work for. Every 


play is written for one or at most a few 
“high tension” moments. The audience 
pays the price of the tickets—not for two 
whole hours—but for the best ten sec- 
onds, the ten seconds when it gets the 
biggest laugh or thrill. Your whole 
strength and perfection must be directed 
toward those seconds. 

THE CREATURE: Thanks, I have them 
in my part. I know now what was 
wrong—there are three places which I 
haven’t lifted above the rest of the play— 
that is why I was monotonous. I will 
look forward now “to be” in those places. 
Are you sure they will come out all right? 

I: Sure as I am that you will soon 
come back to me with another problem. 

THE CREATURE: Qh, I was so foolish 
not to come back to you right away. 

I: Not at all. It takes at least a year 
to get the foundation for your technique. 
You’ve got enough to be an actress now. 
So nothing is lost. If I had told you a 
year ago what I am telling you now, you 
wouldn’t have understood it, and you 
would never have come back. Now you 
have come and something tells me your 
next visit will be quite soon. I think I 
even know when—when you get a part 
which won’t be yourself—where you will 
have to change yourself a little bit— 
where you will no longer be a mere con- 
venient type, but must become a daring 
artist. 

THE CREATURE: May I come tomor- 
row? 

I: No, not until you act your part. 
I hope you will act it very well. And I 
hope you won’t get very good notices. 
Nothing is so bad for a young artist as 
glorifying notices. When that happens, 
before you realize it, you become lazy and 
are late for rehearsals. 

THe CREATURE: That reminds me. 

I: I know. That’s why I said it. Go 
and rehearse now. As happy and as 
strong as ever. You have something 
beautiful to work on. Meantime, remem- 
ber that little story about cucumbers. 
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A SECOND LESSON IN ACTING 


Notice everything around you—watch 
yourself cheerfully. Collect and save in 
your soul all the riches of life and the 
fulness of it. Keep those memories in 
order. You can never tell when you will 
need them, but they are your only friends 
and teachers in your craft. They are 
your only paints and brushes. And they 
will bring you reward. They are yours 
—your own property. They are not imi- 
tations, and they will give you experience, 
precision, economy, and power. 
THE CREATURE: Yes. Thanks. 


I: And the next time you come to me, 
bring me at least a hundred records of 
your registered moments when you made 
yourself “to be” what you wanted when 
you wanted. 

THe CreATURE: Oh, don’t you 
worry. The next time I come to you 
I will know my .. . cucumbers. 

[She goes away, strong, alive, and 
beautiful; I am left alone with my cigar. ] 


I wonder who said, “The object of 
Education is not to know but to live.” 





Settings for an altogether de- 
lightful production of John 
Alden Carpenter's ballet, 
Krazy Kat, at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, under 
the direction of Karl H. Esch- 
man, head of the Music De- 
partment, assisted by Stephen 
D. Tuttle, a student. 
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ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 


By VELONA PILCHER 
[ce is no doubt that a great many people today are hard 


at work at the profession called playwriting. An honest, 

earnest crowd they are, too, relentless in energy, endless in 
effort, passionless in patience. The only possible fault one can find 
with them is that they do not write plays. Admirable craftsmen many 
of them are, and excellent at carpentering; but they do not write for 
the theatre. 

When is a theatre not a theatre? When it is a Literary Supple- 
ment. 

I apologize for the bad joke. I acknowledge it to be too old for 
the new theatre; it is undignified, in THEATRE ARTS, to occupy so 
ancient an argument. In these pages, and in those parts of the world 
where theatres flourish and flower, the argument is ended and the 
disputants have acquiesced in the faith of the fellowship of theatre: 
that a show on a stage should be an expansion—not an imitation—of 
experience. That curtains should reveal, not conceal, and draw 
apart, not with a sigh of satisfaction but with a gasp of surprise. 
That it is no more the business of theatre than of any other art to 
raise up four flame-proof walls solid enough to keep illusion in— 
but illumination out. And that it is not the function of drama to 
concern itself in this century with a representation of how a man 
thinks behind a fourth wall, while the rest of the world is endeavor- 
ing to get the thought of man through to the fourth dimension. 

Although this faith is most faithfully followed in Russia, Ger- 
many, and America, yet even in these countries the writers have been 
the last, among those who are brothers in the art of the theatre, to 
step up and take full benefit of the fine new freedom won for them 
by producers and painters and players—and confirmed by many 
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The Tsukiji-Sho-Gekijyo, Tokyo, is known 
proudly at home as the Moscow Art 
Theatre of its country. It was founded 
in 1923 by the late Prof. Osanai, student 
of Stanislavsky and Japan’s leading drama 
authority. In four years the theatre has 
produced 120 plays, classic and contempo- 
rary, of all countries. . . . The range of 
their productions is seen here in scenes from 
A Doll's House (above), Tchekov’s Uncle 
Vanya (middle) and The Hairy A pe. 

















The players of the Tsukiji-Sho-Gekijyo, Tokyo, are a professional group now 
- -directed by Yoshi Hidikata, successor to Prof. Osanai, under whose direction were 
presented Gustaf Wied’s The Autumn Fire (above) and The Cherry Orchard. 








ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 


critics of calibre. Well, it is the way of writing to move slowly, 
more slowly than her sisters, in the story of style—which is the story 
of our sensitiveness to the changing conditions of life. But when a 
form of writing will not move to any wind or weather, but stands 
still against the life of art instead of streaming with it, such stubborn- 
ness ceases to be strongness and becomes merely a rather bad joke. 
Such is England’s unprogressive playwriting. Probably there are 
more playwrights practicing in England than anywhere else in the 
world today, yet when a modest, modern little theatre comes to Lon- 
don to practice play production—aspiring to be modern in the sense 
of soliciting the work of living writers whose work is lively with 
interest in contemporary interests, inviting plays whose subjects come 
not out of old art but out of new life, and whose forms are flexible 
and fresh—these earnest workers can contribute practically nothing 
that such a theatre wants. They are all doggedly working, diligent 
as the devil—making wheels for boats. 

And wheels are wonderful for wagons. But what are they worth 
on boats? 

It is not only as an unsuccessful playwright that I make these 
remarks (for of course if I weren’t also one of the shipwrecked wheel- 
wrights I should be composing plays instead of criticising them). I 
write also as an unsuccessful play-reader. It became my adventure 
last year—for a year—to help direct an ambitious small theatre in 
London, and to choose the season’s plays. As we happened to open 
with a little piece called Maya, kindly lent us by Monsieur Gantillon, 
we became so immediately famous that before many months were 
over nearly all the plays ever written came posting to that playhouse 
to be read with a view to production, and were regretfully returned. 
It is as the result of this reading that I here, so rudely, write. 

Exactly what does such a theatre want? What must be the policy 
of plays in an independent house pretending to address itself to the 
present-day intelligence, eager to participate—all energies on edge— 
in contemporary creative work? The question is difficultly answered. 
The perfect reply will come only when the plays do. But what is 
not wanted is easily posited, what theatremen perfectly know they 
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don’t want, are plays built on such obvious conventions as the fol- 
lowing: 
Drawing room dramas 
Slices of society scandal 
Problem plays of provincial proportions 
Family affairs of domestic dimensions 
One-act precious pieces 
Plots about Who has been sleeping with Whom 
Poetry plays, good or bad, by poets too proud to be theatrical 
Novels (usually called 4 Drama in Three Acts) 
Tea-party pieces all talk, talk, talk 


an 
Talk, Talk, TALK by students of Shaw. 


Shaw? Shaw! See now, even as I write him down the name pulls 
me up, and I know that for every rule just declared some gigantic 
exception may come at any moment to confound the faithful. A 
Shaw, an Ibsen, a Tchekov . . . giants before whose summons all 
formula is flexible, against whose strength of spirit all stage-doors 
must leap open though their knuckles are so hearty that they knock 
down the theatres they enter and set them up again as something else. 

What was so discouraging, what indicated a deepening and deaden- 
ing trouble, was that ninety per cent of the plays submitted belonged 
so forlornly to the past. All playwriting, but no play. Only problems, 
literary plottings, self-concerned searchings for self-centered solu- 
tions, all carefully modelled on the well-made manner from which 
the rest of the theatre world is trying to get away. Here and there 
came something with the savour of the salt of the stage within it, but 
if the scenes were big, the issues were too small. Sometimes appeared 
passages of poetry, but the better the poetry the more out of place it 
was, because the devices for deepening theatrical vision, devices pur- 
posed to sustain poetry in the theatre, were superbly scorned. Several 
times, too, came plays on subjects of intelligent, impersonal interest, 
matters concerning the lives of all men and all women, flights of 
imagination set fifty years or more in the future—presented in a 
pedestrian technique of fifty years or more in the past. In short, 
whenever a work did start to swell with aspiration, to arise from this 
waste of small wishing, its first big breath was stopped and its strength 
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shrunk by the four prison walls that the ungrateful writer set up for 
himself all over again—not seeming to understand that they had been 
battered down by his brothers for his very imagination’s sake. 

Do you think me unreasonable? Then skim through a morning’s 
meal of manuscript, review with me this bundle of baggage-books 
that a postman has no more right to deposit at a playhouse than he 
has to deliver sausages to a shop that sells furs. 


Scene: 4 ag appointed lounge. Sofa right. Table left. 
Four chairs. Two doors back center. Window between. Good 
taste everywhere. David Smith discovered reading, right. . . 


Holy Saints of Theatre, defend us! Are we a furniture catalogue? 
Saint Aeschylus and Friar Aristophanes, preserve us! Is this the des- 
tiny declared for that lively living thing forged in the hearts and 
heads of the ancients, that mighty miracle of art that in its hour could 
crack a man’s breast into bits with its magniloquence, misery and 
mirth? David Smith discovered reading. . . . And when were 
actors first permitted to sit down on the stage anyhow, pray, and take 
their ease before people come to see them perform? 


Scene: The Hollingfords’ living room. Mary Hollingford, a 
pleasant looking girl of eighteen, tidies up; then sits down to her 
sewing. Enter James. 


JAMEs (to Mary): Hello, Mary! 

Mary (to James): Hello! 

JAMES (lighting a cigarette): WHow are you? 

Mary (dropping her sewing): All right, thanks. How are you? 

Damn! Do we care? Spirits of Moliére and Shakespeare, hasten 

to our rescue! Shall the health and happiness of commonplace James 
and commonsense Mary concern us, and shall we pretend we are 
sitting in their lifeless living room for three hours of an evening, by 
way of going to a show? Soon they will pose us a puzzle, and by 
eleven sharp they will have solved it, pat. And once, O think! there 
were Moralities and Mysteries, and all manner of great imaginings, 
and souls were spun from Heaven to Hell and round the World and 
back again. Rooms that rang with spoken speech were living rooms, 
and the Heavens were alive. 
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Scene: The Manchester's mansion. Tea is being served in the 
garden. Doors leading to the house, right. 
Mrs. MANCHESTER: Sugar? 
Mr. M.: Yes, please. 
Mrs. M.: Tea, Tom? 
Tom M.: Please. 
Mrs. M.: Milk, Anne? 
ANNE M.:No, thank -- 
Mrs. M.: Sugar, Jim: 
IM M.: Please, yes. 
RS. M.: One lump or two? 
And this is dramatic dialogue—Shades of Socrates, weep over us!— 
and it takes place in Time, and Space, and is whispered in a garden, 
where things grow. 

Willingly I will admit, if you insist, that the examples above are 
bad ones, incorrect in their kind. Perhaps I have been tempted, too, 
to touch them up a bit and parody as I copied—of that one can’t be 
sure. But I am sure of this, that good or bad, they are wrong. 

And worse than their wrongness is their waste of small wishing, 
their aridity of hard unhappy toil. 

Exactly what, then, must the experimental theatre do if it is deter- 
mined to produce modern imaginative plays in an imaginative way? 
It must go forth among the nations and catholically choose the most 
splendid pieces that are here, there and everywhere, to be found. 

Let us not speak, if you please, of patriotism. For my part, I abhor 
the word; it is abomination; it is confusion; it is sin. There is no 
place for patriotics in any theatre’s policy of plays. And as for 
nationalism, it is nothing, as all artists know. But listen, please; I 
had to learn something that went against the grain of my brain last 
year, and it was this: Internationalism is not enough. International- 
ism—in an art which includes the art of writing, the art of speaking 
—isnotenough. A theatre in England depends upon English-speak- 
ing players, addresses an English-understanding audience. And one 
of the glories of the earth, and I think of the places above and below 
the earth also, is the English tongue. Glorious speech is part of all 
great theatre; and speech that is worth speaking splendidly is but the 
tenth of a tithe of itself when translated; and . . . But the reasoning 
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runs in an avalanche of logic straight to its own conclusion. Theatre- 
men in England need English playwrights, and know it; just as much 
as English playwrights need to study sympathetically the theatremen 
but know it not. Masters of writing, lords in their own land’s lan- 
guage, are needed in every nation’s playhouse to bring it its own 
tongue’s eloquence, to voice all that shall be said upon the stage in a 
speech racy with its native run and rhythm, rich with maternal meta- 
phors, various in its own idioms, and musical with the clang of home- 
grown consonants and the melodies within the mother vowels. 


The reasons why the English are not writing plays just now, of 
course, are strictly historical; the causes lie among the laws. The 
present dramatic inferiority is the result of the very superiority of 
English undramatic literature. England and France being the two 
countries with the longest and greatest histories of writing, have 
been the two countries longest opposed to all theories of theatre 
which concern an aesthetic, not of writing books, but of writing for 
the stage. In Russia and America, even in Germany, and especially 
in Czecho-Slovakia, the good young guard of theatre had no great 
old guard of literature to oppose it dogmatically, no cohorts of 
literary critics to break and blunder through. It was not so difficult, 
in these less literary lands, for the theatre to reclaim a happier herit- 
age, to reassert and reassemble some more ancient and legitimate 
rights, and formulate fairer laws. It can be argued, I think, that 
nothing did the English nineteenth century theatre more harm than 
the grandeur of that century’s novel, with its subtle conversations and 
characterizations. Fictional conditions became the untheatrical con- 
ventions which have conditioned playwrights ever since . . . but 
never necessarily since Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia flung a 
couple of little books among the nations a quarter of a century ago. 

Today there exists a body of sound theatrical theory; many coun- 
tries have contributed to it; theatre critics, as opposed to that old- 
fashioned accident the “dramatic critic,” have amplified it; producers 
have justified it. All aspirants to playwriting may study it and draw 
their own deductions, and proceed therefrom. Yet out of all that 
year of many manuscripts came hardly any indication that this labor 
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of a quarter-century, furthering the honor and glory of theatre, had 
ever been heard of. Which loss is lawful, if you like, due, no doubt, 
to the staunch stubbornness of the fashionable writers who occupy 
the columns of the country so completely that the other side of the 
argument hardly gets stated at all. Their side, the writer-of-words’ 
side, is that the unlettered theatremen are the enemies of the literary 
gentlemen, and that the honor and glory of literature must be pro- 
tected from their insidious assaults. Yet I think a strong case could 
be made proving that where the writers have followed the new fel- 
lowship of theatre—experienced its revolt against realism, found the 
new forms refreshing and freeing, accepted the service of showmen 
—the writers have won; where they have sneered down their col- 
umns, been too proud to profit, the art of writing has lost. 

Words! Words? 

Why certainly. Words. 

Big words. Brave words. Words are what are wanted. Not talk, 
no. Nor parts of speech unrelated to the art of writing. Nor ama- 
teur reporting. But words of worth, and wit, and splendour. Who 
shall say that the theatre of tomorrow does not dearly desire these? 

Far from weakening the writer, to forbid weak words is to 
strengthen his style, to make mere reporting unnecessary, to sustain in 
every way the importance of what is said. It is for this that the theat- 
rical theatre has been busy about getting its liberty. Words that have 
wings, language that is proud and beautiful, with tang and sting; 
too strong to suffer weakness and too swift to stop and chatter—that 
is what players and producers and playgoers of today are praying 
for. If passages of pantomime are as right on the stage as theatre- 
men believe them, if movement massed and made in silence is as pro- 
foundly dramatic as showmen aspire to prove it, then that silence 
when broken by the breath of speech should only be broken grandly 
—breaking into brightness, into poetry, either verse or prose. If the 
rhythm of a performance is running strong as the unfolding of a 
symphony, then there will be no time for makers of conversation to 
stop the swing of a show with such circumstantial chit-chat as Sugar? 
Yes, please. One lump? No, two. If meetings and partings and | 
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comings and goings are dramatically essential and their meanings 
made manifest by the skill of the players who play them, then no 
writer will be requested to lay aside his writing in order to jot down 
such indignities as—Hello, how are you? O, sewing, I see. 

But do you begin to see? Surely it is coming clear. The truth 
about the theory of theatre that THEATRE ARTS stands for (does the 
Editor correct me?) is this: That it serves the writers very loyally 
indeed. ‘Ihe theatre of the theatremen, the playhouse for authentic 
playwrights, aspires to attain the architectural integrity that makes a 
great cathedral—a theatrical integrity within whose single statement 
of art many arts shall assemble, from whose steps only words that do 
not fail shall be uttered, from whose towers that try to touch the sky, 
the bells of speech shall ring. 


And now I see something else, also. As this story of style unwinds 
itself from within me, I begin to understand . . . though inexactly 
. what it is that we do want. Players are asking for significant 
speech that acknowledges the power of pantomime—speech that is 
significant, each sentence sharpened, each stroke of language a state- 
ment of life, and the whole so shaped to the life of the theatre that 
where words stop short dramatically their implications can be car- 
ried on by the more silent speech of the stage. Producers are asking 
equally for all this eloquence. They want every ounce of this elo- 
quence where what is addressed to the eye is most reticent, but they 
ask also to be paid the compliment of verbal reticence where theatre 
has an eloquence not addressed to the ear. Playgoers are demanding 
to be shown strips of life, not slices any longer—for shapes change, 
the shapes of things shift as we move. Character also is demanded, 
not characterizations, and characteristics—for fiction may make 
something of people without character, but drama may not. Plays 
plastically feeling for Time-Space are being asked for—not pieces 
still depending on the unities of time and place; and plots digging 
into the amazing likenesses of people. These are the plots wanted, 
not ingenious elaborations of just those human differences that drop 
away the moment real drama comes in, and modern playgoers want 
magic to remind them of the mysteries, of the ancient and modern 
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and forever future mysteries—not neat little play-pretend puzzles 
that human invention can contrive and ingenuity solve. And play- 
wrights want. . 

But the point is, our playwrights are so satisfied. It is we, we for 
whom they work, who want. 4 hero 1s a man sent hither to make the 
divine mystery more impressively known to us. Will you not mould 
us some heroes, O you playwrights? Heroines of the heart, we want, 
and heroes of heroic thought; figures majestic enough in proportions 
to match the perspective of the contemporary creative stage. Carlyle 
knew. Will you not dramatize the forces of life for us sometimes, 
forces as great as the Greeks had; instead of forever devising little 
pictures of life as it looks with its forces left out? All those who cry 
up experience exclusively fatl to consider that experience 1s but the 
half of experience. Will you not refresh yourselves, and us, by re- 
vivifying some of the simplicities of ritual, wherein began the very 
action of that verb—to dramatizer Goethe knew. To dramatize. 
To externalize, to visualize, to make manifest to men man’s spiritual 
adventures, those internal comedies and tragedies of flesh and brain 
and spirit that go on all the time inside of us and take shapes that can 
not be imitated, but must be made into images by imaginative men. 

I do not think it goes too far to declare that a play is no concern 
of a living playgoer, play-reader, producer, or player unless some- 
where within it, or within the art that shall present it, there moves 
the reflection of these things: 


Four years of World War 

Fraser’s Golden Bough 

Epstein’s bronze Madonna 

The Prose of D. H. Lawrence 

The Thought, as far as it could reach, of 
Back to Methuselah 

The Mask of Gordon Craig 

Einstein and the scientists 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

The dramatic dancing of the Diaghilev Company 

The Outbreak of Peace. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 
BUDGETS ITS PRODUCTIONS 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


HALL The Little Theatre or Drama Guild or Community 
Gress produce their plays on a hit-or-miss business basis? 

Or shall they budget each production rigidly and take no 
chance of running into the fatal red? A few amateur organiza- 
tions, it is true, have scraped through precariously from year to year 
by trusting to luck, but inspection of the methods of the various 
groups which have survived and prospered over a period of years, 
reveals the significant fact that each has functioned under an organ- 
ized business administration. 

It is significant, too, that such a business administration does not 
stop with budgetting the productions of its group. It goes further 
and provides for businesslike management of every phase of the 
organization’s affairs, dramatic and financial. It outlines a definite 
program for the year, including both the major productions and 
the performances of single acts and one-act plays at the monthly 
or more frequent meetings of the members. By selling member- 
ships at varying prices for cash in advance, it ensures funds enough 
in the till to make it possible for the group to open its season com- 
fortably solvent. And when each production is over, it makes a 
strict accounting and inspection to determine whether or not the 
play has made money. 

The Community Players of Santa Ana, California, a town of 
nearly 35,000 people, may perhaps be regarded as typical of the 
small dramatic organization. Organized eight years ago, they have 
presented annually at least four major productions for two or more 
performances in addition to the programs given for their 200 mem- 
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bers at the regular monthly meetings. Their experience working 
under the budget system might therefore also be regarded as typical. 

Through the sale of patron and sustaining memberships and sea- 
son tickets for the four public productions, they start off each season 
with money in the treasury. Five or six patron memberships are 
sold at $50 to $100 each, and about 125 sustaining memberships at 
$10 each. Although such memberships provide two reserved seats 
for the major productions, they do not include membership in the 
organization itself. Membership in the Players costs two dollars a 
year, and this money is used to finance the monthly meetings. Season 
tickets are sold at the regular prices, and their sale is considered 
doubly valuable in that they not only provide advance funds but 
insure a good attendance at the performances. 

Beginning the season then with $1,800 to $2,000 already in hand, 
the Players can budget each of their four public productions at an 
approximate cost of $600 each. On this basis they need only take 
in from $400 to $600 at the door during the entire season. As this 
amount is always exceeded, each season of the Players shows a real 
profit. In other words, the whole season is so conservatively 
budgetted, that failure is practically impossible. 

The following budget for a recent production of Seventh Heaven, 
compiled by adding the estimated expenses of the various committee 
heads to the fixed charges for the theatre’s rent and overhead, illus- 
trates their method: 


Theatre rent $175 
Director 125 
Advertising 50 
Scenery 75 
Costumes 40 
Programs 15 
Stage help 49 
Royalty 100 
10 copies of play 8.50 
Properties 10 
Incidentals, phone calls, etc. 10 
Total $657.50 
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When the actual expenses were tabulated at the close of the pro- 
duction, they amounted to $661.25. The extra $4 was required for 
additional materials for scenery. That’s running pretty close, 
isn’t it? 

But if one production exceeds its budget, the next may more than 
make up the additional amount by costing less than was estimated. 
This was the case with Mr. Pim Passes By, another recent produc- 
tion of the Players. 


Estimated Actual 
Expense Expense 
Rent 175 175 
Director 125 125 
Advertising 50 50 
Scenery and props 25 11.85 
Costumes 10 12.50 
Printing programs 10 15 
Stage help 49 43.50 
Royalty. 75 75 
Ten copies of play 10 7.50 
Incidentals er 7.11 
$529 $522.46 


There is little difficulty in planning such a budget and a great 
many advantages. Committees on costume, scenery, properties, 
business management, technical direction, publicity and advertis- 
ing divide the work of a production among them. Before pro- 
duction is started, however, each committee busies itself looking 
into the costs for its particular field. "The costume committee 
chairman runs over to Los Angeles to see what costumes can be 
rented and at what cost. The chairman of the scenery committee, 
after conferring with the director, works out his plans for the 
settings to the point where he can estimate definitely on the cost 
of lumber, paint, etc., required. ‘The business management com- 
mittee estimates the expense of theatre rent, programs, director’s 
fee, royalty, and incidentals. When these committee heads meet 
with the governing board of the organization, it is a simple matter 
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to compile a budget based on the estimates of each committee’s 
findings. But when the final amount to be spent on the production 
is decided and apportioned among the committees, it is no easy 
matter for any committee head to exceed his budget. To do so, 
he must show good cause and secure the approval of the governing 
board. In the production of Seventh Heaven, for example, the 
scenery committee expected to rent the sets for a nominal sum, but 
when these proved unusable, new scenery had to be built and the 
allotted budget expanded. 

Knowing in advance the approximate cost of each production, 
the business management of the Players knows also how many seats 
it must sell to meet expenses and clear a profit. But this is only 
one advantage of the budget system. It eliminates waste and guess- 
work and irresponsibility. By insuring solvency, it frees the group 
from the necessity of producing plays for their money-making value 
alone and enables them both to select better plays and to give better 
performances. In short, by putting the financial end of a produc- 
tion in its right and subordinate place, it makes each season an 
adventure with a happy ending. 
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Studies in make-up: upper (left), George Somnes, director Indianapolis Little Theatre, 
in Stuart Walker’s The Book of Job; (right) Hubert Heffner, associate director Caro- 
lina Playmakers, in The Man Who Died at Twelve O'Clock; lower (1. ~ Bernard 
Szold as Tony in They Knew What They Wanted, Omaha Community Playhouse; 
(right) from Liliom, University of Wisconsin. 














Not the least of the little theatre’s 
many values are its aspects as a train- 
ing school, particularly when it moves 
outdoors, as at the Gloucester School 
of the Little Theatre. Above, the com- 
pany at work upon scenery for their 
production of The Wild Duck. 
Side, a between-the-acts promenade on 
the wharf. . . . Below, part of a fen- 
cing class in training for Jazz and 
Minuet. The theatre and school are 
under the direction of Florence Evans 
and Florence Cunningham. 














TOWARD A RENASCENCE 


By LUGNE POE 


HORTLY after the close of the war, the position of dramatic 

critic on a Parisian newspaper was entrusted to me. Two 

or three years ago I resigned, so distasteful had it become to 
be forever either a prophet or a fanatic, depending upon the point 
of view of my readers. It is difficult to be obliged to defend your 
ideas in print when you direct an “experimental theatre” (an 
absurd expression!) and are, in consequence, a slave both to “the 
higher criticism” and to public opinion, especially today when both 
criticism and opinion are so largely subject to publicity. 

Before 1914, it was easy to foresee that new forces were to sway 
the theatre in Europe. The procession was already under way, and 
even such influential men as Robert de Flers, author of L’Habit 
Vert, took every precaution to be on the band wagon. Somewhat 
ungracious and sulky at first, they were soon consoled by the pleas- 
ant tinkle of hard cash. 

The Viennese operetta was the point of departure; it soon became 
a fad. Then came the Russians, and we received their novel scenic 
effects and their dances with a serene and mystic reverence, with- 
out questioning their origin or even wondering whether they might 
not have derived some of their inspiration from us. 

There were certain “experimental theatres” that were at the same 
time trying their best to introduce the work of the so-called “Scan- 
dinavians,” although Ibsen (to take a single example, and he and 
Strindberg are the “greats” among Scandinavian writers) has no 
particularly Nordic characteristics. But these theatres were granted 
only scant attention. They were considered embittered parasites, 
feeding upon the general gaiety of Europe; the sacrifices they made 
upon the altars of literary quality in no way interfered with 
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the commercial musical successes that followed in the wake of 
Au-der-Wien. 

The storm that upset the European theatre had passed in 1919. 
Then came the stampede. Since I was in the front rank of the 
fray, perhaps I may be allowed to recall the fact that at that time 
I warned the dramatists who had been successful before the war 
that none of them, myself among them, retained our former prestige; 
that we were representatives of an order that had passed, and that 
in the future we would have to show great humility; that, for a 
while, at least, we would be knocked about and treated roughly by 
a younger generation who disdained us for having failed to fore- 
see or to prepare ourselves for what had happened, and who would 
hold us responsible for the ulcers of the old theatre, classing us 
indiscriminately with authors of stupid love plays, psychological 
sex dramas, and the insipid pastorals of the Comédie Francaise. 
I also warned them that unless we met the situation intelligently, 
we would find ourselves supplanted on our own stages by foreign 
dramatists. What I foresaw came to pass. And my prediction is 
true today, vigorously though the statement may be denied by 
theatre people who still insist upon holding their hands over their 
ears. 

Where does the trouble come from? If I were allowed to be 
dogmatic I should say that basically the trouble is within ourselves 
and in the commercialization of every phase of the modern drama. 
But it would take me too far afield to show here that if the theatre 
is an art, it is an art that demands sacrifices; and that, for example, 
the glory of all the arts in Russia—painting, music, drama—is that 
they have been nurtured upon sacrifice. Every art demands the 
constant sacrifice of the individual. Only when that fact has been 
dinned into people may one hope, perhaps, for a renascence. 

From 1919 to 1925 the theatres, in a sort of frenzy, flung their 
doors open to youth. Young dramatists still in school found little 
difficulty in getting their plays produced, often with important 
actors in the casts. At least, such were the conditions in France. 
These young dramatists are writing to make money, whereas, in my 
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opinion, the theatre should belong to those who love it for its own 
sake, the true amateurs. Plays are being presented today which 
would have made former generations turn over in their graves. The 
plays succeed. I need not name the once popular dramatists, both 
living and dead, whose names today are greeted with superior 
smiles and who, however strong or skillful they were thought to 
be, have been carried dead from the footlights. But such things 
adjust themselves in time. And now the French theatre is being 
reborn through people imbued with the same innate love of the 
theatre, the same amateur spirit, which has inspired the first steps 
toward a theatre in all countries. 

It was this love of the theatre which invigorated the old Thédtre 
Libre. What was this Théatre Libre?—a small company that a 
young gas worker, Antoine, had formed to produce plays by new 
writers chosen according to his taste. Everyone now knows the 
achievement of this company. Again, it is this same love of the 
theatre which first animated the Norwegian dramatists, and later 
those of other Scandinavian countries. Had it not been for the 
little theatres sponsored by groups of true drama lovers who first 
produced the works of Ibsen at Skien, Grimstadt and Christian- 
sand, not only would Ibsen’s genius have failed to develop as it 
did, but the same would have been true of other Scandinavian 
dramatists. 

The amateurs: how much good they can stir up! The great 
mistake is to believe that any real man of the theatre, author or 
actor, is ever a professional. The miracle which will transform the 
theatre in France and elsewhere will take place among the 
amateurs and nowhere else. There can be no doubt that from the 
very day the “professionals” control the stage, the theatre is des- 
tined either to go astray or bcome entirely bankrupt. Today it 
has gone astray, and the contagion is spreading all over old Europe. 

In Paris they are beginning to complain that the foreign theatre 
has conquered our stage, and that is true. It is significant that 
foreign plays are being brought at once to Paris and are being pro- 
duced in what might be called their “heroic” period, rather than 
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waiting until they have become commercially successful; and this 
at a time when our own theatre, to all appearances entirely com- 
mercial, has lost its vigor and influence. It is evident that all the 
vigorous discussions about Protection and about the Theatre Busi- 
ness in France are on the wrong track. In answer to this it has 
been pointed out to me that the English and Americans are even 
more crude, since they hardly do any business in the theatre except 
through agents, solicitors, attorneys, etc. To this I would reply 
that such procedure, at once more precise and exaggerated than 
ours, has come from our own methods. It was we who transformed 
the art of the theatre into theatrical industry. But two centuries of 
commercial life should have left us with leaders who knew their 
trade better, including its ruses and petty machinations. On the 
contrary, wishing to be commercially canny, we have killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. We have not been protecting 
genius but a host of undisciplined mediocrities. And with a naive 
lack of logic we are amazed at the cleverness of certain foreigners. 

Today Paris welcomes with open arms whatever comes to it with 
a foreign label, especially if it is ingenuous. Whatever may be the 
success Of Rose-Marie, Broadway, Week-End and The Trial of 
Mary Dugan, it is pretty much the same dramatic ingenuousness that 
attracts the public. And it is not the foreigners in Paris who crowd 
these spectacles. On the contrary. It is the theatre-going Parisians 
themselves, despite the half-hearted protests of the critics. 

There was even an effort, at one time, to limit the contribution of 
foreign playwrights to our stage and to bound theatrical intelligence 
by European frontiers, a process which, in the theatre, surpasses 
all limits of stupidity. As if there were any boundaries to the ex- 
pression of human griefs and joys! But it has finally seemed easier 
to adapt ourselves to the new conditions rather than resist them. 
Such a man, for instance as M. Charles Méré, the distinguished 
President of the Society of Authors, has adapted himself to the new 
mode and offers an enthusiastic public such spectacles as Dawn and 
even Broadway. However, the old order must be reformed from 
within, and not merely in its externals. The old structure must 
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first be disinfected; we must rid it of its worn out love intrigues, 
and the old sensual nonsense which no longer has any right to 
exist. It has often been told how the courts of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI used to applaud the most stupid pastorals, without fore- 
seeing the coming of the Revolution. Such is the case today with 
the Comédie Frangaise, which frequently offers us love stuff stupid 
enough to make you cry, and which certain pedants declare “trés 
francaise!” 

The stimulus that we receive from America is healthy because 
it is vigorous and alive. This is not to say that it, in turn, will not 
have its own troubles, for the time will come when it, too, will 
have to seek new blood. 

The Parisian melting pot offers some extraordinary transforma- 
tions, it melts the most precious metals so quickly. We have in 
current history some marvellous examples, sudden flames strong 
enough to devour in a few seconds endeavors like those of the 
Russians, or the experimental stagecraft of Reinhardt, etc. 

But . . . an end to technique! Dramatists are needed! 

The strong, bare structure that is being introduced from abroad 
in the wake of the short-lived Pirandello-ism fosters a return to 
playwriting. Let us take care; two years from now it may not 
be enough. 

And what will come after? Personally, I think it will be a 
renascence led by our really young dramatists. 
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THE CIVIC THEATRE 


By GLADYS HURLBUT 


HREE years ago Eva Le Gallienne dusted out the old Four- 
teenth Street theatre in New York and painted the brave 


sign “Civic Repertory Theatre” across its battered doors. 
Now “the Major-domo,” as Alexander Woollcott called her, has 
prospered, and other major-domos in other cities are getting out 
their dusters. Although none of them can as yet include “Reper- 
tory” in paint or lights above their theatre entrances, several can at 
least lay legitimate claim to “Civic.” Of these Jessie Bonstelle’s 
Civic Theatre in Detroit is already a year old, and Milwaukee 
is now completing plans for a permanent theatre organization and 
building. Other cities—Kansas City, St. Louis, Oklahoma City, 
Washington, D. C., Providence, Harrisburg, Pa., Portland, Ore.— 
are forming committees on “ways and means.” Philadelphia has 
donated land for a Civic Theatre there. With so many cities inter- 
ested, an explanation of what is meant by “civic” as well as a review 
of the accomplishments of those theatres already successfully estab- 
lished, may be of value in suggesting methods of creating and main- 
taining such organizations. 

As employed by these theatres, the term “civic”? does not mean 
that the theatre has any affiliation with the city treasury or with 
city politics. It holds exactly the same place in the life of a city as 
a library or museum or art gallery. Such a theatre is organized for 
the people and supported by them, the management re-investing all 
profits in the enterprise. 

The advantages of a non-profit theatre to its players and its audi- 
ence are obvious. Not the least is the elimination of the interests 
which have exploited the commercial theatre so disastrously. The 
Civic Theatres in New York and Detroit, having separated from the 
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commercial theatre, have secured the cooperation of cultural and 
civic organizations that would not contribute to private enterprises. 
The necessity or desire for profits alone removed, they have been 
able to select plays consistent with their principles and to demon- 
strate thoroughly the soundness of their policies. The audience 
profits alike from a better type of play and performance and from 
lower prices. Any theatre for the people must charge the lowest 
prices consistent with self support. Although Eva Le Gallienne’s 
top price at present—and also Miss Bonstelle’s—is one dollar and a 
half, the ambition is to charge but seventy-five cents. Such theatres 
offer annual memberships and give their members discounts on their 
tickets. The Civic Opera in St. Louis even sets aside a few rows of 
free seats for every performance. 

Although members of a civic theatre are also entitled to an active 
voice in its government, this need not be a disadvantage if control is 
kept where it belongs—in the hands of the director. In choosing 
him, the governors of the theatre must first select a man whose 
knowledge, experience and ambition are in harmony with their 
plans, and then stand or fall by his decisions. To hamper him with 
responsibility for the theatre’s finances or to interfere or dictate to 
him in his direction of productions is fatal. The Civic Repertory 
has no board of governors. Although Miss Le Gallienne works 
with the officers of her corporation and defers to the vote of the 
members as to whether a play shall be continued or dropped from 
her repertory, she holds the final word in all matters of direction. 
The Detroit Civic Theatre on the other hand, is managed by a 
board of twenty-four governors, six appointed by the mayor, six by 
Jessie Bonstelle, the director, six each elected by the Founders and 
Sustainers. They handle the finances, turning all profits into the 
sustaining fund which may be used for a permanent building, and 
so leave Miss Bonstelle free for her work as sole director. 

It was Miss Le Gallienne’s membership campaign in 1928 which 
secured for her theatre fifty thousand new members in addition to the 
forty thousand it already had, that caused Miss Bonstelle to begin a 
membership campaign for her new civic theatre in Detroit, and 
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Theatre for example, is $5,000. This includes rental, royalties, 
salaries, publicity and advertising and production. Theatres fortu- 
nate enough to have volunteer workers can save or reduce several of 
these items. 

At the end of its third year, the Civic Repertory now has a reper- 
tory of seventeen plays, including dramas of Russia, England, 
France, and Holland. They form a living library of plays, which, 
as they are constantly revived, mellow with time and the increasing 
distinction of the playing. The recent addition of Mme. Nazimova 
to the permanent company has added greatly to a group developing 
steadily in skill and ensemble playing. Recitals, concerts, morning 
performances for children, mostly of Peter Pan, and a school whose 
students are allowed to “walk on” in the regular performances and 
attend rehearsals, are other benefits of the repertory system to 
author, actor, and audience. 

The Detroit Theatre, in addition to producing since May, 1928, 
thirty-two plays, classic and popular, one an outdoor performance 
of Midsummer Night’s Dream with the Detroit Symphony accom- 
panying, has many other activities—dancing and dramatic schools, 
art exhibitions, a children’s theatre, Junior League performances 
for underprivileged children and frequent lectures, special perform- 
ances and music for members. They also have a very sensible way 
of trying out unusual plays at mid-week performances and not in- 
cluding them in their regular repertory unless interest warrants. 
They have a good resident company, and in addition, several times 
a year, engage a guest star to play with them. The Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College offers a course on the drama which requires attendance 
at all Civic Theatre plays, an interesting comment on civic apprecia- 
tion. 

Future Civic Theatres will no doubt find more and better ways 
to cooperate with amateur groups in their cities as they go along. 
They should offer shelter and equipment to Little Theatres or 
dramatic organizations and should have directors on their staffs 
for these groups as well as studio theatres of their own to develop 
their own actors, try out plays by local authors and experiment 
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started the ball a-rolling. This campaign yielded more than $200,- 
ooo in three kinds of memberships: Founders (gifts of over $500), 
Sustainers (gifts of $100), and annual one-dollar memberships. 
Miss Bonstelle had taken a long lease on the theatre where she had 
played since 1925, and this she turned over to the group of citizens 
who formed the committee for the foundation of a civic theatre. 

These membership campaigns seem to be the best means of secur- 
ing funds and enlisting public interest in the organization of a new 
theatre and of increasing the membership or acquiring additional 
funds for a new building. The cost of a campaign, when $100,000 
or more is to be raised, amounts to ten per cent of the sum set. For 
smaller amounts the percentage is slightly higher. This covers, how- 
ever, the total expense of the campaign, luncheons or dinners at the 
report meetings, clerical work, lists, telephone charges, printed mat- 
ter, and publicity as well as the professional promoters’ fees. The 
campaigns are conducted like Red Cross drives, a large volunteer 
group assisting the professional organization. The Civic Repertory 
had goo volunteer assistants, the Detroit theatre, 500. The chief 
value of volunteers, however, lies in the fact that when the cam- 
paign is concluded, they remain loyal and enthusiastic supporters 
of the theatre they have helped to make possible. And a theatre 
attained through many small donations is much healthier than one 
acquired through the generosity of a few wealthy patrons. 

The cost of a Civic Theatre depends on the city where it is 
located and the type of plays it offers. Rentals range from $500 to 
$1,200 a week for a regular theatre in a business district, but when 
Little Theatres have done so much with old churches, garages, 
armories and barns, no group needs to rent an expensive theatre at 
the start. Stage hands demand large salaries in professional thea- 
tres and have strict requirements as to the number employed. Many 
theatres pay their crews more than their actors. Royalties depend 
on the size of the city, the reputation of the dramatists and the 
plays. In large cities a Broadway success will cost from $300 to 
$500 a week, sometimes $1,000. Most of the classics, of course, are 
free. A fair statement of weekly expense for the Detroit Civic 
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11 A.M. 


—_— 


12:00-1 P.M. 





Mrs. Stuart BENSON, 
Representative to Miss Le G. 


Eva Le GALLIENNE, director 





Read and sort letters. Dictate answers to life mem- 
bers and patrons. Answers to invitations, requests 
to speak 


Address student group. Criticism of last play presented. 





Work on speaking dates for self and Miss Le G. 
O. K. bills for office equipment, etc. Arrange spezk- 
ing date for Miss Le G. in Ohio. 


Dictate answers to Miss Lee, secretary, of day’s mail asking 
for interviews and including letters about Peter Pan from chil 
dren in audience, requesting personal appearances, etc. 








Give sec’y directions for obtaining railway passage | Kehearsal of Aaterima, first act. Open rehearsal (stage manager 
to Ohio. Appointment with Chicago producer sceking in wing with manuscript for cues). Discussion of roles with 
booking for June. actors. Re-act first scene. 

Watch first act again. Get stage pictures from different_ parts 
. : pues . | of house. Consult with Aline Bernstein about costumes. During 
Consult with business manager on advisability of | scene changes, correct work of individuals. Run through first 
Chicago trip. act for cues and lines. Call Katerina rehearsal for Thursday 

at eleven 

















Luncheon with club pres ident and discussion of life | Conference with press department on plans for road tour. Ad- 
2 P.M. membership for entire ciub, visability of sending entire company to Boston and Philadelphia. 
3 P.M. Leave for New Rochelle. Interview with foreign editor on ideas of repertory. 
4 P.M. Speak on Civic Ragortary ec = ty to New Rochelle | Go to box-office to plan new schedule for the next two weeks. 

omen s iud 

- Discuss lighting of second act of Katerina with stage manager 
5 P.M.- and art director. Decide on gradual effect of light to dark in 
6 P.M. second act. Leave for home and dinner. 





7:00-8:00 


Try it out. 





Jewish center to make address 


on Katerina. 


Leave for Brooklyn 


ake up for The Cherry Orehard in the black dress and tightly 
oe hair of Varya, assisted by maids who deliver messages left 
while dressing. 












































Performance. Interview after performance with syndicate re 
9:00-11:00 porter on ideas for repertory throughout the states. 
CaROLINE DruM, Business Manager 
8:00-9:00 
10 A.M. Consult manager about Katerina outlay. 
11 A.M. Answer letters. Consult printer, sign painters. 
Discuss probability of Chicago trip in June. Dis- 
12:00-1 P.M.] cuss road tour with Miss Le G. What plays and 
players? 
2P.M. O. K. Bills. Sign checks. Lunch. 
3 P.M. Discuss renting of theatre for Sunday night concert. 
Arrange f e club theatre party for  per- 
4P.M, fc L’Invitation au en 
3 P.M.- , . si 
6P.M Stop in box-office to look over advance sale. 




















7:00-8:00 Instructions to porters. 
9:00-11:00 Count up the house after the treasurer. 
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HOUSE STAFF , - 
(cleaners, porters, ushers) BOX OFFICE MEMBERSHIP DEPT. 
Cleaners, porters arrive ‘ ; : - ‘ . : 

7:30 A. M. Dress for | “ssort mail requesting reservations, Open mail. Dictate answers to questions on ad- 
8:00-10:00 | work. Begin cleaning up- theatre parties. Turn over mail to | vantages of memberships. Mail cards to senders of 
stairs offices. proper depts. Open sale window. one dollar. 

‘ 3 Instructions to porters about heating . 
10 A.M Clean halls and outside | of theatre. Statement of previous Answer letters of losers of va ypee tae cards. Leave 
A.M. - § Ste v ‘ - - 
of theatre performance to Miss Lohmann for Wadleigh high schoo 
Stamp membership cards presented at . oe 4 
11 A.M. Clean balcony window. Information to inquiring Speak at assembly on the Civic Repertory Theatre 
purchasers and its endowment fund. 
. Take telephone reservations. Open a F 
12:00-1 P.M,| Clean orchestra in groups | new schedules. Second tr ows Back to office. Phrase letter to new life membe 
2 .M. ? asur : Preskiese 4 
of four and five workers. lieves first for lunch. in Canada. 
rirst treasurer (Miss Levine) returns 
Cleaning women leave for | to make advance schedule with Miss : : 
2P.M. day. ia CG. Senn treasurer aalta  ticleote See callers who desire new cards or have lost old ones, 
membership cards. 
: Miss Levine answers sorted corre- 
3 P.M. Porters clean windows spondence, mails tickets, returns checks Lunch hour. 
for sell-outs 
Send membership sale of day to mem- e , ‘ . B 
4PM 7 photographs to post bership dept PC r sof da . hae Leave for speech before. Knights of Columbus. In. 
fice for Miss Le G. for new order for special matinee terview with Sec’y for new member 
ill for schedules at print- , z 
Ae a office. Head usher | Direct committee fice. Ret theatre Return to office and check membership cards of day, 
Pd to sort programs, | Party to business office. Return to let- | Prepare them for filing. Phone sched sie company 
6 P.M ouncement Second por- ters. Miss Levine takes window while to mail new schedules to members. 
- relieves tirst for dinner. Mrs. Foster goes to dinner. 
rirst porter relieves sec- e ¢ e . P ° 
ond for dinner. Ishers in | Dale of seats. Miss Levine relieved 
, 7.4 f linne Mi Levine « a ‘ 
7:00-9:00 house at 7:30 to gather for dinner. Miss Levine at sale win- 
programs. Open doors. | dow, Mrs. Foster at reservation 
. r 7 w 
Admit and seat audience. window. 
Open doors of arriving 
automobiles. Stand in ibe. 
7 Open doors during inter- 
9:00-11:00] missions. Call Taxis for 
patrons. Close front of 
house. 
| HELEN LOHMANN, play 
reader and casting W. Tuprer Jones, Stage Mor. STAGE HANDS 
manager 
See mail in box office for 
all departments before as- | To Lewis Conger’s for props. Shop 
8:00-9:00 signing it. Consult treas- for prices on old chandelier for 
urer for statement of pre- Katerina. 
vious performances. 
Read mail submitting new } Consult business manager on expenses 
) A.M, plays, requests from actors | of Aaterina. Set stage for first act. 
seeking to join the company. ( ait cast. 
Dictate answers to secre- Leave stage in control of assistant. 
tary, making appointments. Go over costumes for Katerina with hasty , ee . . 
11 A.M. Take care of picture dressmaker. See committee on props Arrive to set stage for rehe of Katerina. 
requests. for Sunday evening concert. 
Go to new theatrical library Ret , J Milita 
installed in theatre for lear t a! rp n ehifti % ate eagae Shift sc aca a ee oe Daal 
12:00-1 P.M.] actors and students. Ar- | S'48¢ Da vitl ayo ie eter” od is- | Shift scenery during re me Katerina, Reset 
range books and install sys- cussion with ine P nstein about stage for second act. 
tem with librarian. curtains tor aterina, 
Consult with business man- 
2 P.M. ager on two-company idea Lunch 
for road tour. Lunch. 
Keep appointments _pre- : d 
viously made with candi- Make changes in dressing room ar- 
3 P.M. dates for student group and rangement to accommodate new mem- 
regular company. Consult ber of the cast. 
author calling for ms. 
Work with carpenter and electrician | Clear stage after rehearsal for evening periorimance 
4 P.M. on Katerina set. of The Cherry Orchard. 
> M.- Go over Cradle Song costumes with ; ‘ es ‘ 
A wardrobe tas, SPs Discuss re-modeling of sideboard in Katerina set 
Call “Half hour, p! ase!” through an 
y Return to theatre to watch dressing rooms. . ‘Fifteen minutes, | Set stage for The Cherry Orchard. Ring up curtail § 
7:00-8:00 | performance of The Cherry please!” Supervise setting of stage at 8:30. 
Orchard. for The Cherry Orchard. A 
Attend to lighting according to directions of stage § 
9:00-11:00 Performance manager. Shift scenes between acts. lear stage 
after perforr ance. ae ; 
“ —____——==> § 
5 a nan << —— |e a eatin ae ida a Ayer ster mate 
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in all departments of the theatre. The greatest acting companies 
in the world—the Moscow Art Theatre and the Abbey Theatre— 
started as amateur companies. They inspired their own playwrights, 
men like Tchekov and Yeats, to write for them. 

No way is too small for a civic theatre to begin, no building too 
humble, no group too inadequate. Slow growth is the surest, sin- 
cerity counts most. The theatre group contemplating an organized 
effort to raise money and memberships, however, would do well to 
establish itself first as a non-commercial enterprise and develop a 
reputation for good work. It should function at least a year be- 
fore inviting public support. ‘Then when it makes its appeal, it 
will have a record to stand upon and to counteract the public im- 
pression that the campaign is merely a publicity stunt. But a thea- 
tre need not become professional before laying claim to the name 
“Civic.” The Players in Providence, a group that has produced 
plays for thirty years, is ideally fitted, to sponsor a civic theatre, 
and is now making plans to campaign for building funds next 
winter. 

The civic theatres already established indicate three successful 
methods of development. The first is to follow Eva Le Gallienne’s 
example, producing plays under the leadership of one director 
without any guaranteed membership, until through sheer faith in 
the purpose of the group and the quality of its standards, the people 
themselves respond with the necessary funds. A second method is 
through slow, steady growth from a little theatre or amateur group 
of players into a civic theatre organization, enlisting the aid of 
interested and talented people as it develops. Finally, as in the cases 
of Detroit and Milwaukee, there is the opportunity of centering the 
theatre about an already established stock company. 

Where cities are too small to support theatres of their own, why 
should there. not be a central State theatre? The theatre building, 
located in the capital or central city, could house bureaus of advice 
and information and help for the whole state, a library, a ward- 
robe. Its directors and actors could be “loaned” to towns sub- 
scribing to the state theatre for their local productions. Through 
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a subscription system, it could also be possible for any town to 
have the State theatre company present as many plays in their 
local theatre or auditorium as they could afford to pay for. This 
system would relieve the central city of financial obligation and 
leave the State theatre free at times for studio productions, lecture 
courses, and perhaps touring company engagements. Or such a 
theatre might be supported through subscription memberships in 
the surrounding towns, the members to have the use of the Thea- 
tre’s Bureau and discount privileges on their ticket purchases. 

Prosperity and success are already touching the civic theatres es- 
tablished during the past three years. Next year there will be more 
of them, and the next year more. When every city has its own, 
perhaps the lamentation over the decline of the legitimate theatre 
will cease. 
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THE DELIVERY OF WORDS 


By WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


OOD Diction on the Stage and Good Diction over the 

Radio are the terms used by the American Academy of Arts 

and Letters in awarding a gold medal for “Good Diction.” 
The Committee of the Academy sets five columns on the tally sheet 
with headings in this order: Pronunciation, Articulation, Tone Qual- 
ity, Accent, and Cultural Effect. These headings suggest that dic- 
tion is the sum total of the personal equation that issues from mind 
through articulate voice. They also suggest that diction includes 
both the center of the circle and the circumference, the tone and 
the overtone, the thing itself and the mental image or feeling it 
creates. To make a cross-section of the five headings, Good Diction 
includes everything relating to voice, molding of voice and shading 
of voice in the delivery of words, and perhaps also a hint of beauty. 
The commonplace necessity of being heard, however, remains the 
first essential. 

Complaints are constantly being registered that actors in recent 
years do not speak distinctly, they cannot be heard, their voices do 
not carry the words. The correction of these faults is a first issue 
in Good Diction, but how not to correct them is equally important. 

Probably the most harmful stage directions ever given apply to 
speech: “Speak louder,” and “Speak faster” (or slower). In spite 
of the good intentions behind these directions, they almost invariably 
produce a bad result, forcing, if not injuring the voice in speaking 
louder, mincing all the essentials in speaking faster or mouthing all 
the non-essentials in speaking slower. 

Before dealing with indistinctness in this direct way with voices 
that do not carry the words and words that do not register on the 
mental ear, there is something that must be said about the mental 
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Frank Poole Bevan’s design for Overlords, Talbot Jennings’ orginal play written 
at the Yale Department of Drama and produced in the Yale University Theatre. 





























Opportunities for experimentation in acting and produc- 
tion are particularly good in such a drama department as 
that of the Carnegie Institute of “Technology, where 
Euripides’ The Trojan Woman was presented early this 
year under E. Martin Browne’s direction. All the choral 
odes were sung and danced, the music composed and the 
choreography arranged by Miss Mary R. MacNair. The 
sets are by Lee Mitchell, a student designer. Above, the 
woman watch the burning city... . Below, Act III (the 
Inn) in The Weavers, directed by Theodore Viehman in a 
rough-hewn unit set of two levels designed by Mr. Viehman. 














THE DELIVERY OF WORDS 


ear. We read the paper and listen to the radio to get the news. The 
mind files each item away in its little cubby-hole, and its system of 
filing is very much the same whether we “read” or listen. From the 
cradle up readers are trained to make sense out of printed symbols. 
Hearers are left to their own devices except that as hearing has 
helped them to read, “reading” has helped them to hear, for “inner 
hearing” or pronunciation is part of the reading process. So we 
learn to hear Good Diction when we learn to speak it, and not very 
much before. 

The recognition of words in silent reading, says the psychologist, 
is not a matter of letter by letter, not even a matter of word by word. 
The process deals with word-wholes, phrase-wholes and sentence- 
wholes. None of these wholes need be seen in all its parts. 
Determining or dominating parts of words are seen: the first half 
of a word, for example, is important. From these dominating parts 
as one cue and from the meaning anticipated and gathered from 
the context as another, the mental ear makes its recognition of the 
word or phrase and files it away, filling in the faint tracings or gray 
streaks that were scantily seen by the eye. The mental ear re-writes 
the parts into a whole. 

Similarly, a listener “recognizes” what a speaker says when he 
gets the cues from the dominating parts of words and cues of mean- 
ing from the context which enable him to fill out the recognition 
of word-wholes, phrase-wholes and sentence-wholes. In the theatre, 
if “recognition” is complete, the listener says he has heard every- 
thing. 

This phase of diction compares with complete Good Diction as 
a pail compares with a vase. If a pail holds water, has a handle, 
and doesn’t leak, we call it a good pail. In the drawing-room we 
prefer to put lilies of the valley in a vase. But a vase that leaks is 
not a good vase. So we have a common denominator. Vase and 
pail should preserve the flowers. All kinds of diction should give 
bloom and uplift to words. 

Carried over into the theatre, this vase idea may be applied in 
defense of the actor. Good Diction is an art, its first requirement 
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is to carry the word. But in the theatre Good Diction requires other 
things: such a fine adjustment between artist, audience and situation 
that I venture to say that though there will always be some com- 
plaints that the actor is not heard, the artist will not always be to 
blame. 

A recent development in education is the segregation of dull minds 
from bright ones, the quick from the dead. Most plays are for dull 
minds, but once in so often there is a play for people who have 
lived. A large, delicate lady who saw The Wild Duck, said she 
thought it was very vulgar. I am sure that she could not have re- 
ferred to the diction for she lacked sufficient discrimination. Her 
own language, a chirp, was all she could understand. Such people 
go to the wrong theatre, and blame the actors for not speaking 
plainly. 

Tests in silent reading show a marked difference in the reader’s 
“recognition” between a familiar novel and a page of philosophy. 
The difference would be more marked according to differences in 
the mental character of the readers. Some people read four times 
as rapidly as others and yet gather the content and meaning of what 
they read more perfectly than those who read slowly. Familiar sub- 
jects and familiar words make for quicker reading than unfamiliar 
subjects and unfamiliar words. Outer ears can hear, but they can- 
not interpret. Note the difference between plays. Abie’s Irish Rose 
had a vocabulary not exceeding the familiarity of “papa,” “mamma,” 
and “operation.” ‘There were no meanings beyond the names of 
the words. Compare this with Outward Bound. During its try- 
out period on the road this play was considered a failure, the play 
itself was not understood. There was an audience for this play in 
New York, but the inattention and talking of stragglers in the audi- 
ence who didn’t understand, disturbed the listeners around them 
who did. When interest lags, attention lags, with the result that 
even good diction on the stage may become gray lines in the mental 
ear of the maladjusted. 

The announcer in Ringling Brothers’ Circus has one kind of job, 
Blanche Ring in The Houseboat on the Styx has another, Katherine 
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Cornell in The Age of Innocence has still another. The announcer’s 
job is to put over the caricature, not word by word, but by the 
dominating parts of the wholes that produce a speedy and pungent 
recognition. Broad strokes for caricature are more essential than 
finish, for broad strokes will give us what we want. But Ringlings’ 
announcer cannot take Will Rogers’ place in Three Cheers, not 
with big-top diction, nor could Blanche Ring play the Countess 
Olenska. Adaptability to purpose is an art. The announcer can 
usually pass the Academy tally of five points, including cultural 
effect. In the arena he need not belong to the order of the pail 
but to the order of the vase—a very large vase. But carried to the 
theatre, this method would be bramble bushes in a bucket. 

This is hardly a good background for introducing the French 
actress, Mlle. Sorel, but I recall her last act of Camille. To the 
last gasp Mlle. Sorel cried “Armand, Armand, Armand,” in the 
big-top voice of a man. She did it intentionally and obtained a 
momentary effect. You cannot shock the physical senses without 
obtaining an effect. My reaction at the moment resented the shock, 
and my inner ear still tries to shake it off. I would rather not 
have heard these words for after all my mind has powers of 
association and my feelings could have cried aloud in silent 
understanding. 

Speech and Voice are talked about in such general terms that 
the mechanics of listening have been presented as a forerunner to 
the mechanics of speech. A good play and good speech make some 
demands on the listener but only when the audience is capable of 
cooperating with the actor are conditions entirely favorable for a 
spontaneous recognition of the artist’s speech. Loudness can be- 
come more wearisome than a swallowed phrase, and measured dis- 
tinctness may produce less satisfaction on the mental ear than guess 
work. One becomes aware of this when comparing a stock com- 
pany, perhaps a third-rate stock company with a first-rate Broad- 
way cast. 

In what we more specifically refer to as Good Diction on the 
stage, rhythm of speech, the continuity of tone, and the melody 
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of sounds become a source of joy and satisfaction as a running 
accompaniment to the thought. In this case the listener, as when 
listening to a violin, enjoys every vibration and shade of connect- 
ing note in the melody. Under these conditions, with resonance in 
control, with throat and jaw, lips and tongue, and support of 
breath coordinated, and with sensitive temper in every muscle, 
diction becomes a miracle. It delivers in vast spaces without a 
particle of strain. 

The trouble with the stage is that this is an era of natural- 
naturalness in the art of acting, which has let down the bars. 
America glories in its unconsciousness of speech. Actors have cap- 
italized this convenient affectation by calling the natural-naturalness 
of not knowing how, an art. While this lasts, Good Diction on 
the stage will be an accident except in the case of individual 
artists. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is not an easy place for de- 
fective speakers, yet I have heard Blanche Yurka’s voice in disem- 
bodied vibration and clarity deliver a prologue that filled every 
nook and cranny. Not long ago Mrs. August Belmont spoke to a 
capacity audience there, not as an actress, but with the unaffected, 
natural voice of personal conversation. The audience grew still, 
listened, assimilated, enjoyed. During the long program in which 
any number of actors took part, hers was the one speech singled 
out for felicitation by people in the rear seats. When Mrs. Belmont 
finished, a voice behind me remarked in a foreign accent, “English 
is a beautiful language when well spoken.” 
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© Brown Christine Ramsay, one of the most gifted actresses in the Vassar 
theatre, in a scene from Charlotte Kohler’s Down in Egypt's Land. 


THEATRE EXPERIMENT 


¢¢ AVE the little theatres succeeded fully by borrowing from Broadway, how- 

ever brilliantly they may have done it? ... Are they taking sufficient 
advantage of their opportunity to experiment at least once in a while?” Mr. John 
Hutchens in the April THEATRE Arts asks this question, and without quoting the rec- 
ord of the great theatre schools such as Yale and Carnegie Technology, I should like 
to answer the question for a theatre which is composed of three courses in a liberal 
arts college. The Vassar Experimental Theatre is made up of the group writing 
plays—usually eight or ten students; the production group of thirty-five; and the 
advanced production group of fifteen. The course breaks up further into groups 
working in designing, building, costuming, and lighting, under the expert direction 
of the theatre technician, Mr. Howard Wicks. All productions are, of course, de- 
signed and built by the students. 

In the three years of the theatre’s existence we have done only one play which 
was not a premiere of student writing. We launched the theatre with a production 
of Tchekov’s The Marriage Proposal, given three times in the same evening: real- 
istically, expressionistically, and constructivistically—an amusing experiment in defi- 
nition which has been elaborated by a number of theatres, amateur and semi-profes- 
sional. Pictures of this production appeared in everything from The Theatre Maga- 
zine to the new Encyclopedia Britannica, even attaining the doubtful honor of being 
reproduced in Miss Irma Kraft’s book Plays and Playhouses over the mildly amazing 
caption, ‘“Meierhold’s Production of Hedda Gabler.” 
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Scene from Troll Hill, by Eleanor Phelps, a member of the Vassar 
Experimental Theatre last year, and now on the professional stage. 
My friends in the professional theatre offer me a great deal of gratuitous sympathy 
over my hard lot, condemned to work in the theatre “with the unadult mind.” I 
have spent considerable time in Broadway playhouses pondering over this matter of 
the adult mind in the theatre and have come to the conclusion that perhaps it may be 
defined as a mind primarily concerned with adultery. It is quite true that the play- 
wrights at Vassar are singularly uninterested in that engrossing topic. They do not 
become heated over infringements of the domestic moral code: nor are they greatly 
stirred at the romantic idea of the noble, misunderstood prostitute. Congai in spite 
of its uniforms and drumbeatings left them cold; Mima they characterized as “dear 
old Belasco gone modern”; Diamond Lil aroused in them not quite the sort of laugh- 
ter demanded by the script. ‘They are impressed for various reasons by Wings Over 
Europe, This Year of Grace, Strange Interlude, Street Scene and Journey's End; but 
they worship at no dramatic shrine, not even that of O’Neill. They go to the theatre 
with cool intensity. 
To their own writing and production they apply the same critical judgment. Gone 











are the days when every campus performance was hailed as a triumph, when every 
college actress was told she could “step right onto the professional stage.”” The col- 
lege press is increasingly critical of all dramatic activity; the actors, playwrights, and 
designers are even more so. ‘The college theatre is no longer in the limelight. It is 
in the searchlight. 

What are the ideas with which students are experimenting ? 

Blocks by Molly Day Thacher is a satire on war done in doggerel verse, acted in 
highly stylized manner, showing against a void a heaped up pile of blocks, the pos- 





sessions of the world. Over possessions and over the differences implied by their 
names, Green Man and Tan Man fight—verbally, of course, for they are the rulers, 





























Scene from The Prophecy, by Claudia Hatch, of the Vassar Experimental Theatre. 


generals, capitalists, all who make war without themselves waging it. The actual con- 
flict is a fierce hand to hand struggle of the inarticulate workers. Blocks has been 
translated into Russian and is to be given in Moscow this spring. 

The same author wrote The Wreck in which she reveals the philosophy of the 
conservative and that of the radical through the medium of a crisis shared by an old 
switchman at the junction, and a tramp who jumps off a passing train. 

Genre studies include She Canna Perish, a stark play of Labrador by Florence 
Clothier who spends her summers with Dr. Grenfell’s expeditions; and Down in 
Egypt's Land, by Charlotte Kohler, a southern girl, who manages to compress into 
the story of an escaped convict her own feeling that the negro is still a slave. 

When mythology and history are ransacked for dramatic material it is usually 
with tongue in cheek. Frances Strunsky, pondering over Theseus’s unaccountable de- 
sertion of Ariadne on the Island of Naxos, conceives in Water and Wine the idea 
that the arrival of Bacchus on Naxos may have antedated the departure of Theseus, 
that the latter may have left because, being a gentleman, there was no other course open 
to him. Claudia Hatch in The Prophecy is equally unorthodox. She shows us the 
inmates of Noahs’ Ark on the fortieth day out, huddled under the incessant beat of 
rain, hating each other, resolved to make of Noah, who has got them into this diffi- 
culty, a living sacrifice. Tirzah, wife of Ham, the only pagan on board, saves the 
situation by making up the prophecy, and thus starts a new race and another legend. 

Fantasy is not popular at Vassar, but when it does occur, it is not of the pink and 
blue variety. It is sharply witty as in Margaret Ellen Clifford’s version of The 
Sleeping Beauty, or it is filled with dark implications of a struggle between two 
worlds, as in Eleanor Phelps’ Troll Hill. 












































Scene from The Wreck, by Molly Day Thacher—Katherine String- 
fellow as Bacchus in Water and Wine, by Frances Strunsky. 


The Sky Will be Lit Up, Janet Hartman’s and Hallie Flanagan’s three-act play, 
with which the Experimental Theatre will close its present season, is the story of a 
woman, the only aristocrat in a small town, who for twenty-five years holds her 
daughter away from the ways of the town, saving her for some vague future great- 
ness, only to find that she is embarked upon a love affair inevitably brief and ruinous. 

I mention the plays briefly to show that although students at Vassar are familiar 
with Broadway performances, they are not following them as models. They are 
experimenting, and the plays they are writing, acting, and producing are indicative 
of the work they may in the future do for our American theatre. 

In answer to Mr. Hutchens’ other question—what actual contribution little theatres 
are making to Broadway—lI should say that this contribution is more indirect than it 
need be. ‘That is, although a fair proportion of college students do go on to work 
in the professional theatre, it is usually by some circuitous route. No Broadway 
manager that I know of sends scouts around to watch performances of college theatres. 
Yet they might, by this simple expedient, discover both plays and players of origi- 
nality and promise. The professional theatre fears—and rightly—the literary drama, 
the elocutionary manner, the arty pose, the stage struck young lady. What the pro- 
fessional theatre does not, perhaps, realize is that on all these manifestations of the 
Theatre Sentimental the curtain fell ten years ago. 


HALLIE FLANAGAN 
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THE GALLANT AMATEUR 


By VICTOR H. HOPPE 


N these days of the community and school theatre, the abyss 

between the amateur and professional actor is no longer pro- 

found, and the lack of training often manifest on the profes- 
sional stage makes the gap seem even narrower. Yesterday’s “home 
talent” productions of such creaky vehicles as East Lynne, given 
in the town opera house against a background of atrocious wood 
scenery and red plush curtains, are no more. The elocutionist who 
travelled from town to town, giving twelve lessons for five dollars 
in the rudiments of histrionic art, has vanished also. Today the 
amateur plays his role in The Goose Hangs High, Right You Are, 
or A Doll’s House on a stage patterned closely on that of the 
professional and with a technique as professional as good intentions 
minus experience and training can attain. But as an amateur, he 
has shortcomings and assets which must always differentiate him 
from a professional. From my own experience as a director of 
amateurs, I set down some of these distinctions here. 

The amateur comes to his theatre full of inhibitions. The heady 
success of the footlights intrigues him, his misgiving sits Banquo- 
legged at the feast. Always, he feels the common man’s fear of 
daring to speak in public on the stage. The stamp of daily identity 
is upon him; he has a local laundry mark. This pattern of daily 
life is the familiarity that he knows may breed contempt of his 
acting. The professional has the advantage here, for his unrecog- 
nized face may be, for all the audience knows, the veritable mask 
of drama. Always there is some romance in the unfamiliar. 

Perhaps this explains the amateur’s interest in make-up. He 
worries a lot about it, scanning the mirror with anxious eyes on 
the big night. Does he look the part? Is he sufficiently 
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camouflaged? He gets comfort out of crépe hair, slatternly dress, 
or period attire. These outward shows will, no doubt, help him 
deceive his uncles and his cousins and his aunts. But the wise director 
will insist on his actor playing it “bare faced” on gray rehearsal 
boards, long before the cold cream stage. 

Memorized talk at its best is artificial. In silent reading so much 
dependence is given printed word meanings that merely to speak 
such words aloud is to feel that one conveys meanings. The ama- 
teur is prepared at all odds to speak words, though the reflex pat- 
terns in the body that these words serve to set off, may lie quite 
dormant. A good many amateurs will be perfectly content to sit 
somewhere, stand somewhere, or lie down somewhere for an act 
or two and say words. Listening, associating words with motion, 
keeping graphically silent as part of the picture—such things do 
not come easy to them. 

One of the most strenuous of indoor sports for the director, is to 
break up this flow, the chatter over stony ways, of words. I have 
seen performances which resembled a parrot cage at the zoo: un- 
winking attitudes, floppings about, under, on and over perches 
to an uninterrupted stream of brittle sounds. The amateur must 
be taken by the hand and led back whence he came. He must be 
made to abstract from daily life the signs that give it meaning. 

If one judged by the amount of instruction furnished the ama- 
teur in texts addressed to his nurture, he should be treading smartly 
on the heels of the professional. But it is really audiences that the 
amateur needs. He will blur the priceless word the crowd must 
catch to get the laugh. He will be found lacking in rhythm. 
How to time, when to hold, then launch the line, comes only 
through audience contact—a boon denied him. 

There is something brave about the amateur staking his all upon 
one or two nights in his theatre. The professional has, through 
many doings, learned something about the resistlessness of rhythms. 
He senses that in daily life people are bored by the dawdling, 
sprawling quality of happenings, that it is the rhythmic beat of 
events, held to the roller-coaster of up and down—the swooping 
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around curves, the quiet stretches, then hold your hats—that sup- 
plies the romance of entertainment. To get this over to the non- 
professional is difficult. He will poke, he will flatten out, he will 
not gather himself for the hurdles. Yet it is this very element, 
once attained, that gives amateur performances unusual merit. 

That strange blend of reality and unreality which often charac- 
terizes the amateur show comes from the fact that our habit pat- 
terns identify us, repeating our yesterdays. But the actor is asked 
to identify another person while he is in his own flesh. The ama- 
teur may come boldly out of himself in spots, only to lapse into 
private life just when you think he’s getting along amazingly well. 
Perhaps he isn’t used to saying, “Oh, God!” with deep agony 
since Providence, in his sheep-fold, has tempered the wind some- 
what. If phlegmatic, he may not unlimber at the great moment: 
if nervous, he may not be able to slow down to a fine immobility. 

Nevertheless the amateur brings a valuable contribution to his 
stage—freshness of attack. The actor’s background on the profes- 
sional stage is a professional background. He goes from part to 
part. He must be a stern critic of his own performance not to 
resort to time-perfected tricks. He has a set attitude and gesture; 
he has a theatric sense of effects, but he never does anything fresh. 
The movies have educated people to like that sort of thing. When 
is Colleen Moore not addicted to the roguish, come-hither gesture? 
When is Wally not a good-natured, fattish moron? The actress 
who has been mother so many sentimental times may find it diffi- 
cult not to sigh for the old home nest. An amateur has no such 
background. He has no patented specialties. Usually he comes 
blundering in from the community, and is apt to follow his char- 
acter back to known experience rather than into some last season’s 
rehearsal hall. It is quite possible that he himself may come from 
fresher yesterdays than the professional. He doesn’t stalk his char- 
acter from actors’ boarding houses, from uneasy seats in outer 
booking offices, from that community of club, hotel, restaurant, 
and night life that may form the trade actor’s contact with reality. 
The people of the play usually aren’t actors; yet this seems a diffi- 
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cult thing for professionals to see and use to their own advantage. 

Out of the inferiority complexes of the amateur, good may come. 
His very modesty and fear may be used. He has a satiable de- 
sire to learn. He lugs off every hint for silent meditation. Primi- 
tive clay—he may be prodded about a bit. His natural instinct 
is to run up stage and hide, not to stand alone and soulfully in the 
area of emphasis. He doesn’t want to steal the laughs or stop 
the show. Fact is, he welcomes the distribution of the audience’s 
attention; his idea is something like Ben Franklin’s, “We must all 
hang together or we will all hang separately.” Relieved of the 
hard, push-ahead drive, the necessity of publicity and the clamor 
for recognition, he will do team work. The director, not having 
to manoeuvre the individual, may give his attention to the design, 
the mood, the texture of the play. 

Finally, at its best, there is a zest and sparkle about an amateur 
performance. Poised for a moment on the brink of oblivion, it 
strives gallantly to make of tonight something memorable. For 
on the morrow the social patterns will go to pieces. Yet this 
ephemeral quality often glorifies the show. Several seasons ago, 
I produced Romeo and Juliet on a wooded knoll of our campus. 
Against the dark foliage, the gray towers of the Capulets were 
dimly outlined; the soft coolness of a mountain wind moved over 
our auditorium; the lovely unreality of midsummer night fashioned 
simple harmonies for us. Our Romeo and Juliet had youth, pul- 
chritude in generous measure and dramatic sympathy for the ill- 
starred youngsters of Shakespeare. When it was all over—the 
third night—one of the audience, said: “What a pity to scrap all 
this; to return your campus to reality, your boy and girl lovers to the 
round of the actual.” What the amateur lacks in the technique of 
illusion, he makes up in a richness of feeling. 

With some such deficiencies and resources as these the amateur 
comes to his theatre. To it, he brings values from the common 
life of the people; from it, he carries back into his daily grind 
something richer to live by. Who shall say that such barter and 
exchange is without artistic and social significance? 
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The significance of design is realized more and more fully 
each year in the little theatres as makeshift settings give 
way to beauty and vitality. In a Kansas State Agricul- 
tural Theatre production (H. Miles Heberer, director), a 
stylized set (above) was the background for Meet the Wife. 
. . . Below, the occasionally complete realism of the New 
York stage is reflected in a set for Crusade, Emmet G. 
Lavery’s newspaper comedy, presented by the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Community Theatre. 



































All the scenery for this year’s productions at the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College was designed and built in the college workshop. 
Besides Tom Cushing’s The Devil in the Cheese, a set for which 
is seen above, such long plays as The Rivals, Loyalties, The Show 
Off, The Queen’s Husband and Right You Are were produced by 
the dramatic division of the department of speech. . . . When the 
Greensboro (North Carolina) College Players presented The Tur- 
tle Dove, a Chinese play by Margaret Scott Oliver, their simple set 
was curtains and a painted drop copied from a willow plate. 














The artistic and economic values of a permanent set are evident in 
these comparative studies from Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, 
New Orleans. The change in setting for the Quintero’s The Women 
Have Their Way and Mary Pakington’s The House with the 
Twisty Windows, is accomplished by a variety of lighting effects 
and the altering of a few inset pieces. The plays are two of an am- 
bitious and successful season under the direction of Walter Sinclair, 
who also produced The Good Hope and St. Joan on the stage of 
one of the most attractive little theatres in the country. 
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At the Berkeley (California) Playhouse, 
a single set is sufficiently altered by changed 
lighting, drapes and inset pieces to aid in 
the dramatization of two such different 
plays as Lonsdale’s Aren't We All and 
Ashley Dukes’ The Man with a Load of 
Mischief. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


From the Tributary Theatres’ Own Record 


truth, but they usually give a basis of fact from which a good 

judge may draw his own conclusions. To establish certain facts 
about the progress of the Tributary Theatre, THEATRE ARTs, this spring, 
sent out a questionnaire to more than a thousand dramatic organizations 
throughout the country,—established theatres in large and small com- 
munities, amateur groups, university schools and workshops, a cross-sec- 
tion of all the varied types that represent theatre study and experiment 
in America today. The answers were intended, generally speaking, to 
secure this concrete information: How far were the Tributary Theatres 
feeding the professional theatre in plays and actors? What were they 
doing to promote original playwriting? How far were they creating a 
community audience? What was the general character of the plays they 
produced? And in a general way, too, to answer these more abstract 
questions: What were the Tributary Theatres trying to do? Were they 
doing it? Was it worth doing? 

One set of questions intended to show some of the actual contributions 
in plays and players made by the Tributary Theatre to the main stream 
did not give a very illuminating record. Moreover, the only completely 
discouraging element in the record appears in the answers to this set. It 
seems clear that a shockingly small amount of original playwriting of any 
vital consequence is being done outside the university groups. Among the 
larger theatres, even the successful and powerful ones, it is evident that 
the upkeep of an expensive playhouse allows no trifling with failure and 
with experiment. In the university theatres where the rent and usually 
the directors’ salaries are paid, there is more apt to be sufficient time and 
money to allow extended experimental effort, but the lack of opportunity 
to young playwrights must be written down as most disheartening. 

Ransom Rideout’s Deep River, which came from the Berkeley Play- 
house to be produced in New York last fall as Goin’ Home, and Paul 
Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom are among the negligible number of such 
American plays produced first in little theatres and later on Broadway. As 
to players, a few like Ben Smith of Dallas and Douglass Montgomery of 
Pasadena have gone directly from the Tributary Theatre to a featured 
role on Broadway, but generally, the road seems to be through the 
regional theatres and stock companies. Many California little theatre 
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graduates, for example, are in the Henry Duffy companies on the Pacific 

Coast; middlewestern actors are in the Stuart Walker companies. Small 

Broadway roles and stock companies claim others, and a few go into vaude- 

ville. Still fewer are in musical comedies. Six months is the average given 

as the time required to secure a first engagement in a professional theatre. 
The questions about plays bore more interesting fruit. 


1. What plays by the following authors have you produced in the last 
five years ?—Shakespeare; Sheridan; Ibsen; Shaw; Pirandello; Gals- 
worthy; O’ Neill; Philip Barry; Paul Green; George Kelly. 

Almost every list returned contained some Shakespeare; twenty-two 
different plays were named, with Hamlet, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of the Shrew, and Midsummer Night's 
Dream in the lead, but bearing also the less expected Pericles, Richard II, 
King Lear, Measure for Measure, A Winter's Tale. Some productions 
were in modern dress, some were given out of doors, many were in the 
regular repertories for runs of from three to sixteen performances. 

The Rivals and The School for Scandal were most popular among 
Sheridan’s plays, but nothing of his began to equal the record of Ibsen 
or of Shaw. Twelve of Ibsen’s plays were familiar on the lists with 
Hedda Gabler and A Doll’s House most frequently mentioned. Twenty- 
one of Shaw’s plays are named, those that were given most often being 
You Never Can Tell, The Devil’s Disciple, Candida, How He Lied to 
Her Husband, Arms and the Man. One of the biggest surprises in the 
list is the popularity of Pirandello, whose Right You Are is steadily suc- 
cessful and whose Six Characters in Search of an Author, which seemed 
such difficult material when it first came to the professional stage, one of 
the Tributary directors calls the “Abie’s Irish Rose of the little theatres.” 

O’Neill runs close to Shaw in popularity in the number of plays pro- 
duced although most of those that are favored are the early one-acts, only 
The Emperor Jones and Beyond the Horizon achieving any real pop- 
ularity among the longer plays. The Pasadena Playhouse premiére of 
Lazarus Laughed, with a record of fifty performances, should be noted 
here. Galsworthy’s Loyalties and Justice, George Kelly’s The Torch- 
Bearers, The Show Off, and Craig’s Wife, Philip Barry’s The Youngest 
and especially You and I rank high on the list. Paul Green’s long plays 
have not found their way to the lists as quickly as they should. 


2. What “Broadway successes” have you produced? Have they been 
your “big successes”? If not, what has been? 


(It is amusing to note how many Broadway failures seem to have been 
passed on to the Tributary Theatres as Broadway successes. <A * indicates 
that the play is found on many lists. ) 


Polly With a Past Liliom The Famous Mrs. Fair 
The Cat and the Canary Expressing Willie Hell Bent fer Heaven 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Creaking Chair 
Not So Fast 
Lulu Bett 
*The Queen’s Husband 
*Qutward Bound 
Beggar on Horseback 
Juno and the Paycock 
Hay Fever 
The Adding Machine 
Is Zat So? 
So This Is London 
The Swan 
* Milestones 
Yellow Sands 
The Patsy 
John Ferguson 
We've Got to Have Money 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
Seventh Heaven 
The Enemy 
*The Goose Hangs High 
The Devil in the Cheese 
Mr. Pim Passes By 
Merton of the Movies 
Dulcy 
Aren't We All 
The Play’s the Thing 
The Bad Man 
Enter Madame 
Minick 
The First Year 
Seventeen 
*In the Next Roo.: 
The Admirable Crichton 
Kismet 
Intimate Strangers 
Nice People 
He Who Gets Slapped 


Two Virtues 
Cradle Song 
The Butter and Egg Man 
Tarnish 
*Captain A pplejack 
The Dover Road 
To the Ladies 
The Boomerang 
Lombardi, Ltd. 
The Old Soak 
Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter 
The Constant Nymph 
Cappy Ricks 
Hottentot 
Peg o My Heart 
The Poor Little Man 
The Bill of Divorcement 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 
Good Gracious Annabelle 
They Knew What They 
W anted 
What Every Woman 
Knows 
The Haunted House 
One of the Family 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
Meet the Wife 
The Green Goddess 
Daddy Longlegs 
Greenstockings 
The Detour 
Icebound 
Why Marry 
Sun Up 
Mary the Third 
The Charm School 


March Hares 

The Enchanted Cottage 
The Pelican 

Autumn Fire 

Ariadne 

Tons of Money 

No. 17 

The Romantic Young Lady 
Kempy 

Nothing But the Truth 
*The Poor Nut 
Clarence 

Come Out of the Kitchen 
Lightnin’ 

The Family Upstairs 
Square Crooks 

The Guinea Pig 

The Crocodile Chuckles 
Under Twenty 

All of a Sudden Peggy 
The Blimp 

Children of the Moon 
Seven Days 

Only 38 

The Romantic Age 

The Thirteenth Chair 
Dear Brutus 

R.U.R. 

Fashion 

The Chief Thing 
Machinal 

At Mrs. Beams 

Come Seven 

The First Lady of the Land 
Seven Keys to Baldpate 
The Changelings 
Romance 


The Great Gatsby 


LITTLE THEATRES’ “‘BIG SUCCESSES” 


(A * indicates those plays listed more than once as successes. ) 


The Cat and the Canary 
The Tempest 

Lulu Bett 
*Outward Bound 

The Taming of the Shrew 
*Loyalties 


Meet the Wife 
Cradle Song 
Peer Gynt 

* Macbeth 
Richelieu 


*He Who Gets Slapped 
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The House in which We 
Are Born 
Antigone 


*Right You Are 


The Servant in the House 
The Enemy 
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*The Queen’s Husband * Ghosts Anna Christie 
As You Like It *The Wild Duck Dear Brutus 
*Mr. Pim Passes By Beggar on Horseback * Fashion 
Luco Sarto The Admirable Crichton Hamlet 
Romeo and Juliet What Men Live By What Every Woman 
Anne Peddersdotter *Captain A pplejack Knows 
Dr. Faustus The Drunkard, or The The Green Goddess 
*Liliom Fallen Saved "=. o. & 
The Hairy Ape The Living Corpse *The Emperor Jones 
*You Never Can Tell The Constant Nymph Hay Fever 
Arms and the Man Poverty is No Crime Machinal 
Alice Sit by the Fire The Servant to Two An Enemy of the People 
The Torch-Bearers Masters Romance 
Sun Up Twelfth Night Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Black Waters The School for Scandal The Critic 
The Small Timers Oedipus at Colonnus Merry Wives of Windsor 
Meet the Prince The Fountain Hedda Gabler 
Mary Rose The World and His Wife Mister Pitt 


3. How many people does your theatre hold? What is the average 
size of your audience each night? The average run of a play? 


Except for the school auditoriums whose capacity runs well over 1,000, 
the theatres seem scaled to amateur production, and divided fairly well 
into three groups—a large group seating about 250, another large group 
seating about 600, and a small group with theatres running from 700 to 
goo. The audiences are generally written down as something slightly less 
than capacity although some theatres with large auditoriums say they limit 
their audience to one-half of capacity and one bold group writes its capacity 
down as 350 and its average audience as 375. There are very few groups 
of any importance that report single performances of a production. A 
good many give two, about a quarter of the group give four, twenty 
percent give six and about ten percent from eight to fourteen performances. 
Few keep plays in repertory from year to year. 


4. What determines your choice of plays? 


This question was answered under given subheads by the following 
percentages, with a few percent left over for a ay 4 of individual rea- 
sons,—(a) Records of New York successes, 11%; (b) what other little 
theatres do, 137%; (c) your own reading of eve, 46%; (d) criticism, 
23%. Further answers to this question gave the following as other rea- 
sons which influenced the choice of plays,—the nature of the audience; 
the availability of plays for little theatre production, of actors and of stage 
facilities; the good of the students. 
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Browne 


The death of Tristram, from Tristram 
and Iseult, a dance-drama presented by 
the dramatic art department of the 
University of Washington, of which 
Albert Lovejoy is the director. This 
production was directed by Mary Aid 
against sets by John Ashby Conway. 
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Costumes 


Schools 





your show the same as _ Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 


tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


66 Fifth Ave. 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 


NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
Algonquin 7787 & 2489 





Draperies and Settings 


Theatrical Fabrics 








BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 


For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., N. Y., Bryant 9288-89-90 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 East Lake Street 








SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


I.WEISS & SONS 
MFRS.OP 
CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


608 West 48rd St. 





New York 


Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 





Employment Register 








Lighting Equipment 


ROSCO GELATIN COLOR MEDIUMS 


Size 20 x 24 
Rosco Colorine liquid dye for coloring 
lamps 
Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatin sheets in 40 
colors mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 
ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Publishers 


Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 
A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. A review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 
Paper bound — Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 








LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTOR 


4 Years experience in every branch of play 
production; European study; desires per- 
manent position, university or community. 


Address 


C. A. van Patten 
1401 N. San Joaquin St. Stockton, California 





Robert Bell 


Now Available as Director 


Founder and Director of The Ram’s Head 
Players. Previously with the English 
Director, Maurice Browne; Instructor, 
New York Theatre Guild School. 

Last Three Years, General Dramatic 
Director, John Murray Anderson—Robert 
Milton School of the Theatre; Simul- 
taneously N. Y. Dramatic Critic, Wash- 
ington Post. 

Address 


Robert Bell, care Theatre Arts Monthly 





A. P. Jackson Corporation 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


COMPLETE STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


for 
Little Theatres Private Schools 
Colleges Convention 
Auditoriums 


We solicit vour inquiries 
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GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 

Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of Drama, 

"ale University 
Contains full information on General Terms of 
Stage Lighting, Location of Lights, Types of In- 
struments, Switchboard, and Accessories. An _ in- 
valuable manual for Theatre workers. 
Price 35 cents. Special prices on 
class orders. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
119 West 57th St. New York City 


Paper bound. 
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DIRECTORY OF LITTLE THEATRE 


ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS 





The Berkeley Playhouse 
Berkeley, California 


Producing Director—Everetr GLAss 
Executive Director—ALICE BRAINERD 


—— 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass’n. 
Director—GILMoR BROWN 


Business Manager—CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
The Drama Branch 
of the 
Community Arts Association 
Lobero Theatre 
Santa Barbara 
Director—CHARLES H. MEREDITH 


The University Theatre 
Stanford University, California 


Director—GorRDON DaAvis 


Art Director—HaAroLp HELVENSTON 





The Playcrafters 
Stockton, California 


Director—CLAUpDE A. VAN PATTEN 





University of Colorado, Boulder 
The Play-Adventurers 


the Department of 
Literature 


Directed by 
English 


The C. A. C. Dramatic Club 
Colorado Agricultural College 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


Director—ALINDA E. MONTGOMERY 


Bristol Community Players 
Bristol, Connecticut 


Rocer S. NEWELL, Manager 
The Little Theatre Workshop 
of Rollins College 


Winter Park, Florida 


Director—DoroTHEA THOMAS 


The Indianapolis Little Theatre 
Indianapolis 


GrorGE SomNES—Director 








Department of Drama 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Director—JAMEs J. FIDERLICK 


The Manhattan Theatre 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Director—H. Mites HEBERER 





Dramatic Club 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


Director—KINGSLEY W. GIVEN 


Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
Director—WaALTER SINCLAIR 
Art 


Administrative Secretary—RENEE G. 


Director—ETHEL C. BRETT 


BowIE 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 
Gloucester, Mass. 


FLORENCE EVANS—co-director 








Wheaton College Dramatic Association 
Norton, Mass. 


Miss VioL_et B. Ropinson—Director 


The Wharf Players, Inc. 
of 
Provincetown, Cape Cod 





Summer School Edith Warman, Dean 
8 weeks beginning Monday, June 24th, 1929 
Play Production 

University of Michigan 
Director—VALENTINE B. WINDT 

The Saint Paul Players 

Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Director—MAXWELL I. SHOLES 
Director Children’s Theatre—ALYNE SzoLp 

SHOLES 


Technical Director—RALPH E. SMALLEY 


The Montana Masquers 
University of Montana 


Missoula, Montana 


Director—WILLIAM ANGUS 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS, Cont. 





Community Theatre Organization 
Reno, Nevada 


Producing Director—JOAN SOUTHWARD 


The Bonaventure Players 
St. Bonaventure College 
St. Bonaventure, New York 


Director—Pror. Jos—EpPH YANNER, M.A. 


Neighborhood Players of Brooklyn 


Joun C. Hart—Executive Director 





Cornell University 





Cornell Dramatic Club 
Summer Theatre 


Academic Courses and Laboratories 
University Theatre 


Director—A. M. DRUMMOND 

Assistant Director—W. H. STAINTON 
Address—Department of Public Speaking 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 





The Irvine Players 


Theodora Irvine Studio for the Theatre 
310 West 73rd Street at Riverside Drive 


Director—THEODORA IRVINE 





The Dramatic Organization ‘of Hunter 
College 
Hunter College 
City of New York 


Director—ELIZABETH-VERA LOEB 





The Players of Niagara, Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Director—GRETCHEN H. STEINER 








Syracuse University 
Dramatic Activities 


Director—SAWYER FALK 
The Carolina Playmakers 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Director—PrRoFrEessor FREDERICK H. Kocu 
Associate Director—HuBert HEFFNER 
Technical Director—SAMUEL SELDEN 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





The Play-Likers 
North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


RAYMOND TAYLOR 


A. T. WEST 


Director—W. 
Asst. Director 


The Dakota Playmakers 
University of North Dakota 


Grand Forks, N. D. 


Director—E. D. SCHONBERGER 


The Playhouse 
Cleveland, Ohio 


2040 East 86th Street 
The Players Club of Columbus 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 

McCuNE 


Director—STOKES 


Workshop Theater Players 
Supervision: Department of Speech 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Director—ELIzABETH BARNES 
Technical Director—D. PALMER YOUNG 
Guild Hall Players 
University of Oregon 


Eugene, Oregon 


Director—OTTILIE TURNBULL SEYBOLT 


Duse Art Theatre 


1904 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bis Si 


Director—W. LAPETINA 


The Tennessee Players 
University of Tennessee 


Box 1294, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Directo-—MALCOLM MILLER 


The Little Theatre of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 
Director—OLiveR HINSDELL 
The Little Theatre 
Galveston, Texas 
Seventh Season 
VINCENT 


Director—PETER AMES 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS, Cont. 





The “Wig and Pen” 
Middlebury College Dramatic Club 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Director—V. SPENCER GOODREDS 


The Cornish Theatre 
Cornish School 
Seattle, Washington 


Direction of ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 








Hollins College Dramatic Association 
Hollins, Virginia 


Miss Susie Bvatr, Director 


The University Theatre 
200 Bascom Hall 
University 


Madison, Wisconsin 





Dramatic Club of William and Mary 
College 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Director—Miss ALTHEA HUNT 


The Wisconsin Players 
now located in their new Theatre 
the “Playhouse” 
355 Van Buren St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The Normal Drama Club 
Bellingham Washington State 
Normal School 
Victor H. Hoppe 


Director 





Director 


Marquette University Players 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RutH KLEIN 

















View from the rear of a com- 
pletely equipped model, showing miniature 


West Emerson Street 


Borders, Floods, Teaser Spots, Tormenter Spots, 


This equipment will reduce light rehearsal costs 





and 
Portable Spots, over all size stage, 48"' x 36" x 36". Pro- 
scenium opening 24" x 18". 


Write for complete catalog 


GEORGE L. HALL 


‘TW’ HE Hall Miniature Light- 

ing Equipment used in con- 
junction with stage models is 
a practical method of saving 
time and money in working 
out lighting problems before 
the light rehearsal. Immensely 
helpful for studying right in 
your own studio the results of 
mixing color in light and the 
effects of colored light on pig- 
ments. Endorsed and used by 
Norman Bel Geddes, Eva Le 
Gallienne and other leaders in 
the art of the theatre. 


Melrose, Mass. { 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1929. 


STATE oF NEW YorK } 
COUNTY OF NEW YorK § 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor 
of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411 Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is Theatre Arts, Inc., 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Stark 
Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. 
Baruch, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Outwater, 52 William Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara 
Fechheimer, 5420 Plainfied St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rodman Gilder, 898 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Rosamond Gilder, 24 Gramercy Park, New 
York, N. Y.; Elizabeth A. Alexander, 77 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Aaron Sapiro, 13 Walworth 
Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y.; William N. Cohen, 22 
William Street, New York, N. Y.; David Ansbacher, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ralph Jonas, 
115 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Margaret Doug- 
lass, 34 East 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are; None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the curcumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity o’her than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by her. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of March, 1929. 

(Seal) B. B. KNUDSEN 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 

Notary Public, New York County. 

Cert. Filed in N. Y. County No. 391. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Summer School Opens June 24th 
Courses 


Appreciation of Literature—Play Production— 
Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech — Phonetics 
—Voice—Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


810 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer session begins July 8th. 
Fall session begins October 7th. 





Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 4 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
ame THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 





B. iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Head 
Alphonso laneili and others 


Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 

tume and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 

ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DORIS HUME REY 
CHARLES WET) MAN 
Vv 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


Summer Courses 
9 cast 59 
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DRE LAH RIC t 


ie the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 


Second Session opens Tuesday, July 2 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


The 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 


124 East 40th Street New York City 
Training for the professional theatre. Two 
years’ course under expert instructors. 
Special classes for teachers and Little 
Theatre directors. 


Number of Students accepted limited. 


SPECIAL 4 WEEKS’ SUMMER COURSE 


being arranged, beginning July Ist 


SEND FOR BOOKLIT 





vwvvvvvvwvvvvvWvwyvWvWvWvTZ: 


FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. Four’ weeks’ 
Summer Course, July 1-27. 





Catalogue on request 


114-K Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 New York 








‘*‘Rhythm in the Theatre Arts’ 


ELSA FINDLAY 


RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


Courses in 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
Bopy TECHNIQUE—DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers, 
Catalogue on request. 


Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ashland 2090. 


HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 


Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June Ist July 5th-Aug. roth, 


Telephone—Circle 1350 








STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


51 Charlton Street 
New York City 


Special Correspondence Course in Play 
Production and Stage Craft, including 
scenic and costume design. Courses 
Planned for Professionals and Little 
Theatre Directors. Faculty of Professionals. 


MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
Mary HELEN Hynes, B.L.I. 
Managers 











se) 


iL GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 
President 


Incorporated with Collegiate Standing and 
Degree conferring privileges by the Board 
of Regents of the State of New Yori. 

Professional Director—Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. 
Courses in Acting—Directing and Manag- 
ing—Teaching of Dramatics. Graduates 
eligible to teach Dramatics in Schools of 
New York State. 

Teachers’, Dramatic, Lyceum and Per- 
sonal Culture Courses, providing choice of 
two, three or four years in length. 


«+ The Williams School 
of Dramatic Art 





ROLLO A. TALLCOTT “ 
Dean 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses 
in Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Danc- 
ing—Fencing—Stage Craft. College Courses 
in English, Languages, Literature and 
Pedagogy. ‘ ‘ 

Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Train- 
ing—Diction-—Pronunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational Summer 
School. Session Opens July Ist. 

Fall Term opens September 19th. Send 
for descriptive catalogue and views. 

140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Six Weeks Teachers’ Course—July 8th-August 17th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 














A Summer Training Camp 
for the Arts of the Theatre 


Chool 
a Heatre 


PASADENA COMMUNITY 





PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete course in all Dramatic Arts givenina 
regular producing theatre under conditions 
required by commercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily 
GILMOR BROWN, 
Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave.,Pasadena, California. 





A rehearsal being conducted at the Manhattan 
Theatre Camp and receiving the critical atten- 








- — of Pe faculty and the balance of the 
7 student body. 
Manhattan Theatre Camp SUMMER SESSION 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire 
uly lto A Ss 
July and August July lt ugust 10 
NSTRUCTION and training in: In beautiful Pasadena 
History of the Drama, Stage 
Craft and Decoration, Stage Dec- for 
orating and Acting, Costuming, Stage 
Lighting, Make-up, Body Control, . 
Voice Control, Dramatic Criticism, DIRECTORS, TEACHERS 
Playwriting. z : 
By a Faculty including: Walter Prich- and ADVANCED 
ard Eaton, Alexander Wyckoff, Walter 
Hartwig, Louise Revere Morris, E. STUDENTS OF DRAMA 


Martin Brown, Evelyn Cohen, Oscar 
Bernner, Henzie Martin Brown, John 
Anderson and John Kirkpatrick. 

Thoroughly equipped workshop, studio 


Special Courses in 





and two stages. Two complete produc- Problems of Play Production 
tions designed, built, rehearsed and 
presented. Play Presentation Phonetics 
Special lectures by Prominent Authori- Expressive Movement 
ties on Theatre: Architecture, Business : ¥ 
Management, Traditions and Labor Costume Design Scene Design 
Problems. Technical Work 
Send for illustrated prospectus 
WALTER HARTWIG, G 1 Direc 
ee W rite to above address for 
MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP Prospectus 

















152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stage 
Equipment 


Large theatres have found 
and SMALL THEATRES 
will find it profitable to 
bring their rigging prob- 


lems to us. 


PETER CLARK 
INC. 
544 W. 30TH St., NEw YORK 
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DRAPERIES SCENERY 
STAGE SETTINGS 


For 
Schools Designed 
Little Theatres to meet 
Auditoriums every 
Theatres requirement 


Halls, etc. 





340 West 41st St. New York City 





NEW! 


Remo Bufano 
Model Marionette Theatre 


Dimensions overall—5 ft. high—5 ft. wide— 
and 2 ft. deep. Includes four figures from 
Pinocchio, back drop curtain and footlights, 
clectrically wired. 

An educational toy for individual or group, 
juvenile entertainment. Excellent for work- 
shop theatres and dramatic class instruction. 

Made to special order only 


Price $49.50 
Remo Bufano, 107 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City 


ee 


OGLE, TINNIN, BROWN, Inc. 
WARDMAN PARK THEATRE 


Washington, D. C. 
Exclusive Management 
E. H. SOTHERN 
in Dramatic Recitals 


Tour for 1929-1930 now Booking for 
The Percival Vivian Pastoral Players 
in a Repertory of Open Air Shakespearean Plays 
Summer Season of 1929 now Booking 


The Junior Theatre of Washington 
at Wardman Park Theatre and on Tour 
Season of 1929-30 opens October 1st 
in connection School of the Theatre 
limited totwenty entrants. George Vivian, Director 











Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 

29 West 47th Street 
New York City 


THE ACTOR’S CRAFT 
ART OF THE THEATRE 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 











S > $3.00 are Annie Eliot Trumbull, Agnes Roth- 
TECHNIQUE IN DRAM ATIC ART ery, Mildred W. Harris, Robert Hillyer, 

: Hallleen Bosworth is 2.60 Tom Cushing, Hubert Osborne and 
PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR others. 

Louis Calvert 2.50 The Haylofters Company 
a 2.25 Publishers 
case + Seer ” P.O. Box 1441 | HARTFORD, CONN. 

Enid Rose 2.00 SS 








One Act Plays 
by 
Distinguished Authors 


These are plays of unusual character 
and quality which have been success- 
fully played before publishing. The new 
plan of royalty fees will appeal to groups 
which play in small theatres. Among 
the authors. whose work is well known, 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 


CHESTER M. WALLACE, Head of Department 


PRACTICAL school of dramatic arts offering four-year 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Emphasis 
is placed upon acting, but students showing special aptitude will 
major in play writing or production. 
A strong resident faculty is assisted by distinguished visiting pro- 
ducers. During the season 1928-1929 there were eleven major pro- 
ductions and a total of 117 public performances. 
Students are admitted only after passing a competitive technical 
test for one week. This test for the college year 1929-1930 will 
begin Monday morning, September 16, 1929. 


For information address the Registrar 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Hold Everything Follow Thru 
Holiday The Perfect Alibi 
The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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- STAGE LIGHTING —3 


eer 
EQUIPMENT APPARATUS SUPPLIES 
Footlights Spotlights Color Wheels Scenic Effects Connectors 
Borderlights Floodlights Color Frames  Sciopticons Plugging Boxes 
Strip Lights Footlight Spots 









Write for descriptive literature 


























KLIEGL BROS —'! 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. / A i 
321 West 50th Street mal 
| cad Lt NEW YORK,NY. os 1_\ ! 
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furs by molyneux--- schiaparelli--- and 
massy r ouff oe we introduce an unparalleled season in smart furs 


--- wherein three of the leading couturiers 
of paris design our fall models -- - in mag- 
nificent pelts --- and we agree with 
molyneux--- schiaparelli and maggy 
rouff---the four important fu 

of the season are mink - - - 
ermine - -- broadtail 
---and caracul. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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er 
Textile in chartreuse greens and yellows 


oa de/ine de oles Ine. | 
Modern Triteriors 
eu Yow 


120 fast 57%? Plaza 8413 | 
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